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LIFE OF ar LOCKE, 


Tuts illustrious dhitensliar, was born: 1632, at Wrington, 
near Bristol, of a respectable family. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and in 1651 was elected to Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he took regularly his degrees in arts. 

Already distinguished by his great proficiency in polite lit- 
erature, he now applied himself to physic, but though he ob- 
tained some reputation at Oxford, he soon found his consti- 
tution inadequate to the fatigues of the profession, aud gladly 
accepted the office of secretary to Sir William Swan, seut 
envoy to the elector of Brandenburg, 1664. Two years after, 
he became acquainted with lord Ashley, afterwards earl of 
Shaftesbury, and not only by curing him of a dangerous ab- 
scess in the breast, but by the intelligence of his conversation, 
and the great powers of his mind, he deserved and obtained 
his lasting friendship. At the recommendation of this noble 
patron he relinquished medicine for the study of politics, and 
of civil and ecclesiastical history, and soon after employed 
himself in drawing up constitutions for. the government of 
Carolina, of which his friend, now chancellor of the excheq- 
ner, and other lords, had obtained a grant from the crown. 
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In 1672 on the elevation of Shaftesbury to the office of lord 
chancellor, Locke was made his secretary of the presentations, 
but on the disgrace of his patron the next year he lost his ap- 
pointment, though he still continued secretary to the board of 
trade, where the earl was a commissioner, and enjoyed it with 
an annexed salary of 500/. per year, till the dissolution of the 
commission in 1674. Soon after he went to Montpellier, for 
the benefit of his health, as he was apprehensive of a con- 
sumptive attack, and here he devoted himself partly to med- 
ical pursuits, and to the composition of his Essay on Human 
Understanding, till in 1679, his patron, raised to be president 
of the council, recalled him home. His prospects of prefer- 
ment were transitory, ; the earl in six months was disgraced 
and imprisoned, and in 1682 escaped for fear of being prose- — 
cuted for high treason, to Holland, where Locke, equally 
faithful to him in adversity as in prosperity, followed him. 
There, by his intercourse with some suspected persons after 
the death of his patron, the exiled philosopher drew upon 
himself the resentment of the government ; he was not only 
removed from his studentship at Christ-church, which he had 
hitherto kept as an honorable literary retreat, but he was ac- 
cused by the English envoy before the States General, and 
his person claimed as guilty of treasonable correspondence in 
favor of Monmouth’s invasion. Thus persecuted, Locke con- 
cealed himself for twelve months, devoting his time to lite- 
rary labors, and two years after, when he returned to Eng- 
land in congequence of the revolution, he published his cele- 
brated essay, which had engaged him nine years in the com- 
position. As he was considered a sufferer for political opin- 
ions he was rewarded with the place of commissioner of ap- 
peals, worth 200. a year, and he was offered the honorable 
office of envoy to some foreign courts, but this he declined, 
ambitious only after that tranquillity and retirement, which 
he found in the friendly invitations of Sir Francis and lady 

Masham at Oates. 

In 1695 he was prevailed upon to accept the place of com- 

missioner of trade and plantations, for which he was so well 
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qualified by information and knowledge, but this he resigned 
five years after, on account of the delicate state of his health, 
which did not permit him with safety to breathe the air of the 
capital. 

The latter part of life was usefully employed in the exer- 
tion of his talents on political subjects, and also in reading and 
commenting with all the zeal and humility ofa true christian 
on the holy scriptures. With nothing to disturb the serenity 
of his mind, he found himself happy in the retirement which 

: he had chosen, and in the society of lady Masham, a woman 
: of superior virtue, of great information, and of contemplative 
habits of mind, whose son had the happiness to be educated 
and improved under the eye and in the principles of her illus- 
trious friend. Thus situated in the hospitable mansion of 
j Oates, as if in his own house, he saw the gradual approach of 
death with calmness and resignation. Seeing his legs swell, 
he became sensible that dissolution was not distant, and after 
receiving the sacrament with fervor and piety, he told his 
sorrowing friend, lady Masham, that he had lived long enough, 
that he thanked God for having passed his days so happily, 
and that life appeared to him mere vanity. He expired with 
little pain, 28th October, 1704, in his 73d year, and was buried 
in the church at Oates, where a decent monument, with an 
inscription written by himself, marks the spot. 

His works are, besides the Essay in 2 vols. 8vo.—Letters 
> on Toleration, 4to.—Treatise on Civil Government, 8vo.— 
Thoughts concerning Education, 12mo.—Considerations on 
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if lowering the Interest, and raising the Value of Money—Rea- 
r sonableness of Christianity, 8vo.—Posthumous works, &c.— 
Pp Paraphrase on St. Paul’s Epistles, 4to.—Letters, &c. all which 
le have been edited together, 3 vols. folio and 9 vols. 8vo. 

im On the character of this great and good man little need be 
q said. The virtues and the charities of human nature he pos- 


sessed in the highest degree, and as a philosopher, a christian, 
a politician, and a man, he claims the first rank in the admira- . 
tion and in the homage of posterity. With judicious taste 
and becoming simplicity, queen Caroline erected in her pa- 
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vilion at Richmond, his bust with those of Bacon, Newton, 
and Clarke, as the four principal philosophers of which Eng- 
land may boast with real pride and satisfaction when she enu- 
merates her departed heroes. 

Dr. Watts has celebrated the virtues and talents of Locke 
in two beautiful little poems, one addressed to the philoso- 
pher himself, after he had retired from business; and the 
other to John Shute, Lord Barrington, the pupil of Locke, on 
occasion of his dangerons illness—with which we close this 
memoir. 


ANGELS are made of heavenly things, 
And light and love our souls compose, 
Their bliss within their bosoms springs, 
Within their bosoms flows. 
But narrow minds still make pretence 
To search the coasts of flesh and sense, 
And fetch diviner pleasures thence. 
Men are akin to ethereal forms, 
But they belie their nobler birth, 
Debase their honor down to earth, 
And claim a share with worms. 
He that has treasures of his own 
May leave the cottage or the throne, 
May quit the globe, and dwell alone 
Within his spacious mind. 
Locke has a soul wide as the sea, 
Calm as the night, bright as the day, 
There may his vast ideas play, 
Nor feel a thought confin’d. 


Anp must the man of wondrous mind 
‘Now his rich thoughts are just refin’d) 
Forsake our lenging eyes ? 
Reason at length submits to wear, 
The wings of faith ; and, lo, they rear 
Her chariot high, and nobly bear 
Her prophet to the skies ; 
Go, friend, and wait the prophet’s flight, 
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Watch if his mantle chance to light, 
And seize it for thy own ; 
Shute is the darling of his years ; 
Young Shute his better likeness bears ; 
All but his wrinkles and his hairs 
Are copy’d in his son. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
THE MORAL CENSOR....No. IV. 


On all-important time, thro’ every age, 

Tho’ much and warm, the wise have urg’d ; the man 

Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 

<¢ [ve lost a day!” the prince who nobly cried 

Had been an emperor, without his crown, 

Of Rome. Say rather, lord of human race: 

He spoke as if deputed by mankind. Youn. 


How speedily will the consummation of all things com- 
mence ! How soon will the commissioned archangel lift his 
hand to heaven, and swear by the Almighty name, “ that time 
shall be no longer.” Then, abused opportunities never can 
return ; and new opportunities will never again be offered.— 
The seal will be fixed—our future fate determined, and the 
secrets of the other world developed to our eyes to fill us with 
joys divine, or torments ineffable. Such are the considera- 
tions which will employ the reflecting mind, when the birth of 
a new year reminds frail mortality of its shortened duration. 
“ I have another year the less to live.”—-How have J improv- 
ed or misspent the years that are past !—Alas ! 

“ We take no note of time, 

But from its loss. ‘To give it then a tongue, 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours : 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood ! 
Come then, and let us reason together, and devote a few mo- 
ments to serious reflection. This festive season should be 
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dedicated to solemn retrospection. The revels of thought- 
less mirth are inconsistent with its proper celebration. We 
ought to review the past, and if we find that in our journey 
thus far, we have met with more thorns than flowers, let us 
be duly thankful to the guardian Providence, who has given 
us many causes for rejoicing, and who never afflicts us but for 
our good. Man, surveys the creation around him with a par- 
tial and ill-judging eye.—He fain would wander cheerily 
along through a “ wilderness of sweets,” and, whenever the 
pleasantness of his course is affected or impeded by untoward 
events, or unexpected obstacles, he accuses Providence of 
unkindness, and cries out in agony “ was ever sorrow equal 
to my sorrow.”—How vain and idle are his complaints and 
exclamations ! In the veyetable world, behold the herbalist 
seeking for plants of medicinal virtue. The blooming rose, 
in vain breathes its fragrance and woos his senses. But see, 
with what delight he has found and secured a humble root, 
bitter to the taste, and disgusting to the sight. This bitter 
shall produce the best sweets of life—it shall strengthen and 
invigorate the diseased frame—restore lustre to the languid 
eye, and flush the pale cheek with the luxuriant glow of health. 
The gairish children of the spring, that adorn the garden, and 
decorate the field, are short lived and frail ;—they flourish to- 
day, and to-morrow are worthless and withered. So in our 
progress through life, we find our pleasures are vain and 
evanescent—they are scarcely tasted ere they are gone, and 
the remembrance of departed joys, is ever a source of morti- 
fying and unavailing regret. But the bitters—the pains of 
life, may always be converted into lasting and substantial ben- 
efits—they are the medicines which can cure all our moral 
disorders and infirmities—they communicate their healing 
virtues to the distempered soul, and afford vigor and sanity 
to the whole intellectual system. He, who can enumerate 
more sufferings than enjoyments, in describing the vicissi- 
tudes which he has experienced in the course of his exist- 
ence, has, if he duly reflects on his circumstances, more rea- 
son to be thankful, than to repine ; and this he may assume 
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as a criterion of the justness of his reasoning,—that, if he do 
repine, his conclusions against the goodness of Providence, 
are erroneous—if he do not, he may be sure that his afflic- 
tions have had their intended salutary effects. 

A poet of the East, who is not, in general, over-burthened 
with religious sentiment or morality, gives us a lively picture 
of the value that we ought to put on the present and future 
time, by the following animated reflections upon its inestima- 
ble worth :—‘“ Whatever the sons of man may wish or pant 
after in this world, they may certainly attain by diligence and 
perseverance in their several pursuits ; but, alas: there is 
one jewel, which must for ever elude the research of the 
most active and industrious. Past life, or time that hath fair- 
ly fled from us, may be well compared to a brilliant, sparkling 
in the mine of eternity, whose lustre there, only serves to 
make the darkness of our own minds visible, for having once 
despised a diamond of the purest water, which Providence 
had for a while consigned to our care. We may likewise 
consider each fleeting day, as a pearl at the bottom of the 
ocean of time, which no diver can ever again call his own, 
being, when out of mortal hands, as far removed from their 
reach, as the years beyond the flood.”” Virgil’s opinion of the 
same invaluable blessing, though Jess diffusely expressed, is 
equally exalted in the following beautiful couplet :— 

“ Sed fuget intereay—fugit irreparabile tempus, ; 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 

On the first day of a new year, the moralist will make a 
solemn pause. He will consider himself as placed on an 
emincic<, from which, looking down on the path that he has 
ascended, he will reflect on the various scenes he has passed 
through ; the difficulties he has encountered in his way ; and 
the kindnesses and indulgences of Providence which have 
supported and cheered him during his pilgrimage. On the 
other hand, a dark and uncertain road, whose entrance only, 
lies open to his view, is now to be explored. He is about to 
enter on a new state of * untried being.” 

* Thro’ what new scenes and dangers must he pass !”’ 
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With anxious eye he surveys the commencement of this 
new stage of his journey :—But how uncertain and obscure 
is the “ prospect’ that “ lies before him”—for 

«© Shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it.” 


He in vain may say, “ here will [I hold.”——Alas ! the hand 
of time pushes him on, and he must rely for safety in his 
course on the protection of his God, and trust, for skilful 
euides, to his own caution and experience. If he reflect with 
due attention on the past ; if he know how to profit by the ills 
and troubles which have already assailed him ; ‘if he remem- 
ber the difficulties in which his feet have been entangled, and 
the evils that have resulted from his own folly, vice, or care- 
lessness, he will now avail himself of the knowledge he has 
purchased at so dear a price, and be enabled to avoid them all 
in future. His steps will be governed by prudence. Every 
portion of ground will be examined and surveyed with solic- 
itude before he will trust it with his weight. 

He knows that the time when he shall arrive at the end of 
his tour cannot be hastened, and will therefore pursue his 
steady and undeviating way, viewing with pity the unthinking 
mortals who dash by him with dangerous and unavailing ve- 
locity,—or the rash and giddy, who fly off from the direct, but 
rugged tract, in quest of a pleasanter path, and are lost for 
ever. Let us then, at this important and solemn period, de- 
termine to follow the wise man’s counsel, though expressed 
in homely language, “ not to make more haste than good 
speed.” Whoever adopts this resolution, will find at the end 
of his pilgrimage, that he has iaid up a stock of wisdom, which 
may confer the most important of benefits on all who are to 
come after him. His grey hairs will be to him a crown of 

honor, and future generations shall rise up and call him 
blessed. 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Br ¥. LATHROP, FUN. A, M. 


By what we have seen of man, it is easy to observe that his 
frame is not adapted to drawing carriages ; while, on the con- 
trary, that of an animal upon all fours, the column of whosé 
body, and the situation of whose muscles, act almost directly 
upon objects placed behind them, is perfectly fitted by nature 
for this kind of service. That noble animal the horse, has 
been subjected to the dominion of man, and his strength and 
speed, are made subservient to the humblest, and the most 
dignified transactions of life. The sturdy ox, the strong and 
stubborn mule, and other animals, are also employed in occu- 
pations of agriculture ; but the horse is fated to suffer a vari- 
ety of vicissitudes in his journey through life. He trium- 
phantly bears a conquering hero on the field of battle, where 
he exults in his strength,—his neck is clothed with thunder; 
—and the glory of his nostrils is terrible. Alas ! how short 
lived is his pride—Another year beholds him the common hack 
of a livery stable, or the wind broken fay of a post boy ; and 
the high mettled racer, from being the boast of his master, 
and the charm of the course, is humbled in the ignominious 
traces of a scavenger’s cart. 

Common experience informs us, that if a horse is to con- 
vey a certain weight, he ought, that he may draw the better, 
to have a proportionable weight on his back and shoulders. 
A horse in a two-wheeled cart, in which there is a ton weight, 
when it is in equilibrium, will not be able to draw it; but if 
there be 50 or 60 pounds bearing upon his back, he will 
draw it with ease. A horse tackled in a waggon will draw 
two or three tons weight, because the line of traction is be- 
low his breast. 

Sledges were probably the first machines used in carrying 
loads ; and in some countries they are still employed for 


such purposes. They certainly answer much better than 
VOh, I. 23 
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wheels on the smooth surface of ice ; but for rough or level] 
ground, carriages that are drawn upon wheels are infinitely 
preferable. 

Wheel carriages were first introduced into England in the 
year 1564, by William Bonner, a Dutchman, who was coach- 
man to Queen Elizabeth. ‘In those days,’ saith a quaint 
historian, ‘ a coach was a strange monster, and did put both 
man and horse into amazement. Some said it was a great 
crab-shell brought out of China; and some imagined it to 
be one of the pagan temples, in which the cannibals adored 
the devil: but at last these doubts were cleared, and coach- 
making became a substantial trade.’ 

The utility of wheels arises from their turning on their ax- 
es, by which means the resistance arising from friction is 
much diminished, and the draught rendered more easy. It 
is easily shown that it requires considerably less force to draw 
a carriage, when its wheels turn freely, than when they are 
chained, so that they cannot revolve. According to Helsham, 
a carriage with four wheels will be drawn with five times as 
small an effect, as one that slides over the same surface ona 
sledge. A sledge passing over a plane, undergoes a friction 
or rubbing against it, equal to the distance through which it 
moves: but if an axis be applied, whose circumference is six 

inches, and on that a wheel be placed, whose circumference is 
eighteen feet, it is evident that in moving the carriage 18 
feet, the wheels will make but one revolution ; and as there 
is no sliding of the parts between the plane and the wheels, 
but only a mere change of surface, by one part of the wheel 


- yising and the. other descendinz nearly perpendicularly to the 


plane, no friction will take piace there, the whole being trans- 
ferred to the nave acting on the axis; which nave, having 
made but one revolution in the same time, there has been only 
a sliding of the parts equal to the circumference of the hole 
in the nave, here supposed to be about 6 inches ;_ so thatthe 
friction is lessened about as | to 36 ; besides the advantage 
gained by confining it to so small a surface, whereby the 
parts are more easily kept smooth and fited to each other; 
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and substances applied and retained, to diminish the remain- 
ing friction. 

By the application of wheels to a carriage, the friction is 
lessened in proportion of the diameters of the axes, and con- 
cave parts of the naves to those of the wheels. 

Large wheels have the advantage of small ones in over- 
coming obstacles, because they act as levers, in proportion to 
their sizes. In general, the centre of gravity should be as 
near as may be to the axis of the whcel, for if the body be sus- 
pended below it, and turned forwards, as is the case with two 
wheeled carriages descending hills, then will the greater part 
of the weight be thrown before the axis, and must be partly 
borne by the horse that draws.—In ascending, the same pro- 
portion will be thrown backwards and tend to lift the animal. 

I shall conclude the subject of wheel carriages, with the 
result of Mr. Vince’s experiments on the subject, as particu- 
larly made on them, when moving on plane, hard ground. 

If the wheels be all equal and narrow, it requires the same 
weight to draw it whether it be loaded before, or behind. 

If two wheels be low, and two be high, it requires a greater 
force to draw the carriage, than when all are high. In this 
case, it makes no sensible difference, which go before. The 
common opinion, that great wheels drive on the small ones, 
when they go forward, is not true. The only advantage of 
placing the small wheels before, arises from the convenience 
of turning, and the adjustment ofa low line of traction for the 
horses. If the wheels be all equal, the smaller the wheels 
are, the greater power is necessary to draw the carriage. 
The disadvantage of small wheels, arises from hence, that 
the resistance of the ground which turns the wheels about, 
more easily overcomes the friction at the axle, in a large, 
than a smail wheel, because it acts at a greater distance. 

Hence, also, the impropriety of laying the load upon the low 
wheels, as it increases the friction where there is the least 
power to overcome it. When the load is light, and the fric- 
tion of consequence small, there is but a trifling difference, 
between the great and the little wheels ; but when the load 
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is heavy, the difference becomes considerable. The use of 
high wheels, when going over obstacles, is very manifest ; 
and in sinking into holes, they have a double advantage, as 
they do not go so low as small ones; and after sinking, they 
ascend again with more ease, and require less power to effect 
their extrication. | 

In treating of simple and compound machines, it has been 
shewn, that as much as was gained in force, so much was lost 
in time. In order, therefore, to obtain a just idea of the ad- 
vantages gained by machines, suppose that a man, by a fixed 
pulley raises a beam to the top of a house in two minutes, it is 
clear that he will be able to raise six beams in 12 minutes ; 
but by means of a tackle, with 3 lever pullies, he will raise 
the 6 beams at once, with the same ease that he before raised 
one, but then he will be 6 times as long about it ; that is, 12 
minutes. But the convenience gained by the power, is very 
great; for if the 6 beams be joined in one, they may be raised 
by the tackle, though it would be impossible to move them 
by the unassisted strength of one man. 

Mechanics do not teach us to make, but to apply powers, 
such as we find them in nature; for we deceive ourselves if 
we think, that by means of any engine, one man shall do the 
work of two, in the same time, supposing him to employ the 
same strength. But, by mechanics, we can modify the ener- 
gy of the moving power, so as to obtain effects, which it would 
not produce without modification. In the performance of 
several works, where we have sufficient strength, we often 
want time; and where we have time to spare, we want 
strength. In these cases, the mechanic has an opportunity 
of directing the application of the powers according to time. 
Thus, in raising great blocks of marble, or other heavy goods 
to lay them on a wharf, many hands cannot be employed ; 
here then an engine may be used where one man may do the 
work of ten, but he shall be ten times as long in performing 
it. Or in a manufactory, suppose that in winding silk, 50 
men being employed, should only move a weight equa! to half 
a pound, while each carries his hand round; whereas on¢ 
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man, can easily raise 25 pounds with the same velocity as his 
hand moves round, in this instance, and that for 10 hours ina 
a day ; here a machine may be applied, where one man ex- 
erting his whole strength, shall do the work of 50 men in the 
same time. Machinery of this kind is now brought to an as- 
tonishing degree of perfection, and so various are the powers 
and so wonderful the properties of them, that they would 
seem to an uninformed spectator to be guided by some ra- 
tional animating agent within them, and possessed of an in- 
tellect peculiar to their natures. The human frame, consid- 
ered as a machine, is capable of drawing, bearing, and sus- 
taining very considerable weights. In carrying large bur- 
dens, the whole art consists in keeping the entire column of 
the body under the weights. Could the load be evenly laid 
and balanced on a man in an erect position, he would be able 
to support an incredible burthen—one sufficient to break the 
back of the strongest horse in the world. The reason is ob- 
vious. In a man, the whole column of bones supports the 
weight directly ; in a horse, the weight is laid across the 
column. The porters of Constantinople, are known to carry, 
each, a weight of 900 pounds. They lean upon a staff when 
loaded, and are unloaded in the same manner. But if a man 
draw a load after him, his muscles act in an oblique direction, 
and he can exert but very little force compared with other 
animals. Desaguliers says that a horse can draw as much as 
6 English workmen ; but if the load were placed on the 
shoulders, two men will be found to be as strong as a horse. 
A London porter can carry 300 pounds at the rate of 3 miles 
an hour; two chairmen carry a weight of 150 pounds each, 
and travel 4 miles an hour ; whereas a travelling horse, sel- 
dom bears 200 pounds, and a day’s. journey with such a load 
would probably disqualify him for travelling on the following 
day. 

The fall of a stone, or any other body, is as much dreaded 
by the unlettered rustic, as by the most acute mathematician. 
It was reserved, however, for one of the brightest geniuses 
that ever explored the arcana of nature, to discover the cause, 
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and explain the law of accelerated motion,—or simply to ac- 
count for the reason, why a body falling from the top of a spire, 
is more fatal than if it fell from the height of a foot above the 
head. Gallilco was the first who investigated the effect of 
gravity on such bodies, and laid the foundation of all the 
knowledge that we now possess on the subject. 

Motion is said to be accelerated, if its velocity continually 
increases ; to be uniformly accelerated, if its velocity increas- 
es equally, in equal times. It is said to be retarded, in the 
same proportions of velocity and time. 

Every body, if left unsupported, descends towards the cen- 
tre of the earth with an accejerated motion— Ihe force, caus- 
ing this acceleration and direction, is gravity. It is a force 
continually present, and which, constantly acting on material 
substances, uniformly accelerates their motion. 

As gravity acts thus uniformly on all bodies at an equal 
distance from the centre of the earth, let us suppose the time 
of descent to be divided into a number of equal parts infi- 
nitely small—the impression of gravity will occasion the body 
to descend towards the earth in the first instant. Now, if we 
suppose that gravity ceases to act, the body will descend uni- 
formly, in consequence of its first impression, with an infinite- 
ly small velocity ; but on the contrary, if at the second instant, 
a new and equal impulse be added to the former, its velocity 
in the second instant, will be double that of the first ; in the 
third, three times ; four times in the fourth ; and so on ; for 
the impressions made in the preceding instants, are not at all 
impaired by those which follow, but are, if the expression may 
be allowed, aggregated, or heaped one upon another ; con- 
sequently as the body is supposed to receive a new impres- 
sion, every moment of its fall, the velocities increase, as the 
times increase. 

Dr. Desaguliers tried the effects of falling bodies by letting 
a leaden ball drop from the inner cupola of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, whose altitude from the ground is 272 feet. The ball 
descended through this space, in 4% seconds; in which 
time, from theory, it should have descended through 325-6 
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feet, which makes a difference of about 3 of the actual de- 
scent, between the theory, and the experiment. The learned 
doctor, shews in his 5th Lecture, that this difference arose 
principally from the air’s resistance. 

Haviny briefly explained the descent of bodies falling freely 
by their own gravity, it will be easy to estimate the force with 
which they will descend down an inclined plane; in which 
the direction of the fall is altered, but the absolute force re- 
mains the same. 

All bedies endeavor to fall by the shortest course, that is, 
in lines perpendicular to the earth. When bodies, therefore 
fall down inclined planes, they must be considered as obeying 
the usual laws of gravity ; as descending with an uniformly 
accelerated motion, but having the direction thereof changed. 
and the line of descent lengthened. 

Bodies, descending on inclined planes, have an absolute, 
and a relative gravity. The first, is that with which they 
would descend to the earth, in a perpendicular line, if their 
fall were impeded by no obstacle ; the second, is that same 
force diminished by the resistance of the plane. 

As the motion of a body down an inclined plane, is uni- 
formly accelerated, in the same manner as the motion of a 
body falling freely, it follows, that at the end of any given 
time, the velocity acquired, must be as the accelerating forc- 
es: but these are, as the height of the plane to the length ; 
and consequently, the velocities acquired at any given time, 
yaust be in the same proportion. It follows from hence, that 
the force which causes the descent of a body on an inclined 
plane, is only the force of gravity diminished in the ratio of 
the height of the plane to the length. A little reflection, in- 
dependent of geometry, may render the subject more clear, 
and perhaps more agreeable. The plane opposes the 
perpendicular descent of a body ; and consequently dimin- 
ishes its absolute gravity only in proportion to its inclination ; 
for if it were perpendicular, it would not resist the fall in the 
- minutest degree ; byt the more it is inclined, or the less the 

perpendicular heights, in proportion to its length, the more 
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the body is sustained by the plane, and the less is its relative 
gravity ; consequently, the relative gravity of the body is to 
its absolute gravity, as the length of the plane is to its height. 
lf the angle of inclination become a right angle, the relative 
gravity becomes the same as the absolute gravity. If there 
be no inclination, the relative gravity becomes O—and the 
body has no tendency to move on the plane—If the angle of 
inclination be infinitely small, the relative gravity will also be 
infinitely small,—and it will increase, with the angle of incli- 
Nation. 

The indefatigable and accurate Emerson has particularly 
treated of the strength of bodies depending on their dimen- 
sions and weight. Inthe general scholium after his propo- 
sitions, he adds, If a certain beam of timber, be able to sup- 
port a given weight ; another beam of the same timber, sim- 
ilar to the former, may be taken so great, as to be able but 
just to bear its own weight; while any larger beam cannot sup- 
port itself, but must break by its own weight ; but any less 
beam will bear something more. For the strength being as 
the cube of the depth ; and the stress, being as the length and 
quantity of matter, is as the fourth power of the depth ; it is 
plain, that the stress increases in a greater ratio than the 
strength. Whence it follows, that a beam may be taken so 
large, that the stress may far exceed the strength. The great 
Archimedes was not aware of this circumstance, when he 
only wished for a place to set a fulcrum, that with a lever he 
might remove the world. Had this extravagant wish been 
granted, and even a lever of sufficient length procured, the un- 
wieldy engine would have tallen to pieces by its own weight. 
And the like holds true in all machines, and in all animal 
bodies. And hence, there is a certain limit, in regard to 
maguitude, not ak in artificial structures, but also in natural 
ones, which neither art nor nature can go beyond ; supposing 
them made of the same matter, and in the same proportion of 
parts. Hence, also, it is impossible that mechanic engines 
can be increased to any magnitude at pleasure, For when 
they arrive at a particular size, their several parts will break 
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and fall asunder by their weight. It will, in general be found, 
in the same manner, that the efforts tending to destroy the 
adhesion of beams only, increase in a quadruplicate ratio of 
their lengths ; but that the opposite efforts, tending to pre- 
serve their adhesion, increase only in a triplicate ratio of the 
same lengths. From whence it follows, that the greater 
beams must be in more danger of breaking than smaller ones 
of the same kind ; and that though a lesser beam may be firm 
and secure, yet a larger one may be made so long as neces- 
sarily to break by its own weight. Hence Gallileo justly 
concludes, that what may appear very strong, and succeed 
well in models, may be weak and insufficient, and even fall 
to pieces, by its weight, when it comes to be executed in 
large dimensions. 

This wise economy of nature, is an admirable check upon 
human presumption, and affords a serious lesson for moral 
and practical improvement. Throughout all the works of 
creation, design, proportion, and arrangement, are obvious, 
and mark the mighty Master’s hand. But, when man, in the 
pride of his heart, aims at objects that are placed by Provi- 
dence beyond his reach, he is soon convinced of his imbe- 
cillity, and the ruins of his projects become the monuments 
of his disgrace. On the contrary, industry and prudence, re- 
ward him with felicity and honor. The mechanic arts, when 
employed under the direction of reason, are powerful auxilia- 
ries of order; and virtue, and contribute to the dignity, as well 
as to the opulence of a state. They grace the cottage of the 
humble laborer ;—they decorate the mansions of the wealthy; 
—they adorn and defend the populous city, and give conyen- 
ience and solemnity to the temples of God. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM TME FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
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ids LETTER VI. 


Ir is easier to keep guard over a treasure, or a Hydra, than 
over a young beauty. Cybele knew this much better than I 
do ; for she wasa mother. Her daughter Ceres was charm- 
ing and never quitted her ; nevertheless the wary mamma, 
lacing her bodice one morning, perceived an increase in her 
daughter’s shape which quite disconcerted her. You may 
suppose what followed! All covered with shame, Ceres ran 
to conceal herself in a cavern, where she gave birth to Proser- 
pine. This amiable girl made the happiness of her mamma, 
but she never had the honor of knowing Monsieur her father. 
Some say he was Neptune; others, that he was Jupiter. 
However that may be, Ceres wept her virgin honor a long 
time: her sadness consumed her, and made her die by inches. 
If this evil always conducted young ladies to the tomb, how 
many worthy families would be continually in mourning ! 

Luckily for Ceres, the god Pan discovered her retreat. 
Touched with the deplorable state to which she was reduced, 
he told Jupiter of it, who sent her his physician. The learn- 
ed doctor gave her a dose of poppy-juice, which threw her 
into a sweet sleep. Sleep restored peace to her senses, and 
health followed from that day. 

Meanwhile every thing languished over the face of the 
earth. The wheat-ears perished in her breast; and men 
with loud cries invoked the return of the goddess of Agri- 
culture. She re-appeared, in fine, and was triumphanily re- 
ceived. Her eyes were yet full of a sweet languor; her 
cheek was yet pale ; Proserpine, the object of her tenderness, 
and fruit of her sorrow, still hung ut her bosom. How dearly 
had Ceres paid for the glory of being beautiful! Alas! are 
beautiful eyes always formed for the purpose of shedding 
tears ? 

Feasts were now instituted in honor of Ceres; in these 
feasts, the priests and the people went in procession into the 
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midst of the fields, where they immolated a hog, because this 
animal, by grubbing up the earth, prevents the corn-roots 
from striking. This sacrifice was made at the expense ofa 
religious society. The brotherhood were sworn to silence, 
and wore the same habit continually ; even till it fell into 
tatters. It is said that virgins were admitted into this society 
in the city of Eleusis. 

In process of time the brotherhood erected a temple to 
Ceres. She was represented by them with her brows en- 
circled by flowers and wheat-ears, her bosom full of milk. 
She had an owl by her side, and a lizard at her feet: in one 
hand she held a bunch of wheat and poppies, in remembrance 
of the opium she had taken ; and in the other the torch with 
which she had sought Proserpine. 

This young goddess inherited all her mother’s graces : 
often had the mirror of the crystal fountains taught her that 
she was beautiful. Proserpine loved flowers: one day while 
she gathered them in the valley of Enna, Pluto king of Hell, 
came to lose in its verdant region his depression and mortifica- 
tion. His sable majesty, had indeed sufficient cause for this 
sadness ; every goddess had rejected his addresses. They 
all found his complexion too dark, besides he smelt of smoke, 
and then his palace was too gloomy; anda pretty woman 
naturally prefers reigning over two or three living lovers to 
the empire of the dead. Pluto thought of all this when he 
perceived Proserpine in the midst of her companions. Sud- 
denly fired by her charms, he seized her, carried her off, 
opened the earth with a blow of his trident, and re-entered 
with his fair prize into the states of Hell. 

Imagine the horror and apprehensions of Ceres ! This des- 
olate mother sought her daughter all over the earth. Dur- 
ing her painful pilgrimage, she was received by Celeus, king 
of Eleusis, and taught agriculture to Triptolemus, son of that 
prince. ‘The Eleusinians erected a temple to the goddess ; 
but she quitted their country to run over the rest of the world. 

It was then that sinking with fatigue and exhausted with hun- 
ger, she was too happy to-obtain from the charity of a goed 
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rustic, a little butter-milk. Hunger seasons the commonest 
food :. Ceres found this delicious.. A young giglet, called 
Stella, burst into a rude fit of laughter at her voracity ; the 
offended goddess threw the remaining milk at her, and chang- 
ed her into a lizard, 

At length after a thousand vain researches, the mother of 
Proserpine, lighted a torch at the flame of Mount Etna, de- 
termining to seek her daughter even in the bosom of the earth. 
Arethusa met Ceres in her subterraneous tour ; she called 
to her, and addressed her thus :—“ Be comforted ! I know 
the cause of your anxiety : Iam Arethusa, formerly a nymph 
belonging to the train of Diana. I accompanied her to the 
banks of the river Alpheus : the god saw and loved me. I 
was young and tender ; could I then remain insensible ? AJ- 
pheus pursued me; alas! I flew from him as lovers fly from 
what they love. But the gods who preside over chastity 
changed me into a fountain to remove me from his fond 
grasp. What then became of him? All wild with despair, 
he rushed back to his profound cayerns: yet leve directed 
the course of our separate streams, and pitying my sad lover, 
allowed our waves to meet and mingle. While hastening to 
unite myself with my dear Alpheus, I saw Proserpine pass in 
the arms of Pluto. Your daughter is now in his dismal pal- 
ace.” 

At these words Ceres flew to Olympus, accused Pluto, and 
demanded her child of the master of the gods. Jupiter con- 
sented to have her restored, provided it should be found that 
she had not eaten any thing in hell—Unluckily, Ascalaphus, 
Pluto’s valet de chambre, deponed that he had seen Proser- 
pine suck a pomegranate. Ceres changed the informer into 
an owl; but all the favor she obtained was that of possessing 
her daughter during six months of the year. - The other six 
were granted to Pluto.—Adieu. 

LETTER VII. 

We are going to discuss the goddess of Chastity.—-One day 
returning from the chase, Diana threw herself down upon the 
yerdant border of a stream that flowed near the city of Athens. 
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She had laid aside her bow and quiver, and was occupied in 
braiding her long hair, when she perceived a young girl who 
was singing as she gathered flowers. The fair damsel sang 
in praise of love. Diana approached her, looked at her, and 
sighed. “ Who are you ?” asked the young Athenian.—« [| 
will soon tell you. But answer me, my child, for what use 
do you destine these flowers ?”— To decorate a basket for 
an offering to Diana. She has a temple in Athens, where we 
take the vow of perpetual virginity.”—“ Oh, my child! nev- 
er make that vow: to keep it inviolate, you should be Diana 
herself.” I am going, even now, to propitiate this goddess, 
by attaching my zone to the walls of her temple, and present- 
ing her these flowers.”—“ I accept them ;” replied Diana. 
“You interest me, and I will speak frankly to you—Listen 
to me. 

“ T am Diana, daughter of Jupiter and Latona. Do not be 
afraid ; goddesses love mortals who resemble them. I was 
born only one instant before Apollo, and directly afterwards I 
assisted my mother to bring him into the world. Witness of 
the agony she endured, I swore from that hour eternal enmity 
with love, I was persuaded that his pleasures could not re- 
compense us for his pains. My child! time and experience 
have since changed my opinion. But then I was ignorant of 
the sacred joy of seeing one self confounded in a new being, 
with that of our lover ; of caressing and discovering our dif- 
ferent lineaments, touchingly blended ; of finding again the 
smiles and the embraces of a cherished husband in the inno- 
cent pledge of our mutual tenderness ! 

“ The chase then became my sole passion. The skin of a 
tiger, a bow, a quiver, were all my attire. My nymphs imi- 
tated my example, and I went with them to encounter savage 
beasts in their wildest haunts. Sometimes I pursued them 
on foot ; sometimes in a car drawn by hinds: this mode of 
life rendered me still more ferocious. One day I was bathing 
in a sequestered spot with my companions, when the young 
hunter, Acteon, came accidentally upon my retirement: he 
saw-~what no mortal ought to behold ! To day I pity him for 
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this involuntary crime, but then I punished him. The unhap- 
py man was turned into a stag, and torn to pieces by his own 
dogs. While I triumphed in this cruel act, Calisto, one of 
my favorite nymphs, was seated upon the bank of the stream, 
and refused to bathe. Wexed avherrefusal, I examined, with 
a suspicious eye, the circumference of her waist : one glance 
convinced me that she had:been loved by Jupiter. This was 
sufficient for me ; I drove her from my presence, and gave 
her up to the jealous. fury of Juno. The miserable Calisto 
gave birth to Arcas, and was then transformed into a bear. 

“ In process of time Arcas grown a mighty hunter, en- 
countered his poor mother, pursued, and.aimed his javelin at 
her panting side. My vengeance was on the point of being 
amply satiated; when the gods prevented the matricide, by 
transporting both son and mother to the heavens, and changed 
them into constellations. 

“ Sworn enemy to love, my beauty was useless to me. 
Nevertheless, I was jealous of the charms of others. Chio- 
na, grand-daughter of the Morning, had a complexion more 
brilliant than that of Aurera herself. She knew the dazzling 
advantage, and compared her attractions with mine. This 
temerity cost her dear ;. I pierced her tothe heart with one 
of my arrows. Dedalus, her father, threw himself from arock, 
and was turned into a sparrowhawk by Apollo. 

‘© Meanwhile my fame and my exploits filled the universe ; 
the woods and the mountains submitted to my sway ; temples 
were elevated to my honor in every city; that of Ephesus 
was worthy of my renown; never did human genius give 
birth to so beautiful a work! In Taurida the inhabitants 
burnt incense, and sprinkled human blood upon my altars. 
The Athenian girls consecrated their virginity to me: I was 
at the summit of glory, yet I stilldesired more. I have since 
learned the true reason of this fantastic longing ; the loudest 
bursts of admiration fatigue women after a single day’s con- 
tinuance ; vanity tickles the ear, but leaves the heart unsat- 
isfied. 

“ Near the city of Heraclea, I saw the shepherd Endymion: 
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he was young ; his eyes were as soft as the sentiment they 
inspired. He ventured not to raise himself to me, but I de- 
scended to him. Learn this, my child ; itds in vain that we 
wouid arm ourselves with ideas of our rank ; the same arrow 
with. which Cupid strikes a heart, brings it down to the level 
of tae object beloved. | 

“« Mystery watched over our happiness, but even mystery 
sometimes betrays love. When I was near Endymion [ 
trembled lest any one should discover the motive of my re- 
tirement from others. Chance, however, happily befriended 
me. My brother, Apollo, weary by enlightening the world 
all day, told the master of the gods, that he could not fulfil 
the same office during the night. My brother had his secret 
reasons for this refusal; Thetis allured him towards her 
abode ; but that which thwarted his passion might be favora- 
ble to mine. I presented myself then, and demanded the 
honor which Apollo resigned. Jupiter accorded it, placed a 
crescent upon my head, and surnamed me Pheebé. Quickly 
I mount the chariot of the Moon, seized the reins, and drawn 
by my black and white steeds, run over the universe. Each 
night‘ my car stops upon the summit of mount Latmos. It 
is there that I find my dear Endymion ; then descending from 
my chariot, a dark cloud conceals my absence from the eyes 
of mortals. In the dead of night, in these vast solitudes, na- 
ture aids love with her silence ; all things sleep ; our hearts 
alone wake in the universe. To this hour we are happy, and 
our mutual affection has not been steril. Every year the god 
of marriage has granted a child to our prayers, and thanks to 
him, I have this year completed the half hundred. 

“ Go then,” continued Diana, “ go, my sweet girl, dread 
my wrath nolonger; keep your girdle, and make use of these 
flowers to crown your Endymion; adieu.”—At these words 
she disappeared. 

Diana had certainly full leisure for reficction, for a goddess 
is always beautiful; but you my Emilia, who at blooming 
eighteen, refuse to bend before the saffron-robed deity, oh ! 
do not forget that you are mortal ! 

(To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 


, REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 





- ——— 
[ Abstracted from the British Review. | 
— 


Mr. G. W3HITEFIELD was born in 1714. At school he 
was distinguished for his powers of elocution, and his love of 
theatrical amusements. It appears also that a more than or- 
dinary seriousness on religious subjects discovered itself in 
his early days. Inthe year 1735 he became acquainted with 
John and Charles Wesley, and with Mr. Harvey, the author of 
the Meditations ; and joined them in establishing a society for 
their common advancement in religion and knowledge, which, 
from the regularity of the scheme, soon obtained for its mem- 
bers the name of methodists. 

In 1736 he was ordained by bishop Benson, at an earlier 
age than that prelate usually appointed for ordination. He 
preached the first Sunday after this ceremony, and not with- 
out some of the influence which afterwards accompanied his 
ministry. His next measures are worth recording, as in some 
degree prognosticating the desultory and vagrant career of his 
after life. ‘ The next week,’ it is said ‘ he set out for Oxford, 
whither he inclined to go rather than to the parish which the 
bishop would have assigned him.’ He next took possession 
of a London pulpit ; returned to Oxford ; went to the small 
village of Dummer in Hampshire; and there, his ardent spirit 
ill brooking the trammels of ordinary labor, and the narrow 
bounds of the old world, upon receiving a letter from Mr. 
Wesley, which he interpreted into a call from God, he set out 
to take his leave of his friends at Bristol and Gloucester, pre- 
vious to his voyage to Georgia. ‘ It was in this journey,’ says 
his biographer, ¢ that God began to bless his ministry in an 
uncommon manner. Wherever he preached multitudes 
flocked together, so that the heat of the churches was scarce 
supportable —He was indefatigable in his labors, generally 
preaching four times on Sunday, besides reading prayers 
twice or thrice, and walking ten or twelve miles.’ 
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At Bristol, where he chiefly labored, the effect was incredi- 
bly great. ‘Some hung upon the rails, others climbed up the 
leads of the church, and altogether made the church itself so 
hot with their breath that the steam would fall from the pil- 
lars like rain.” Though he soon preached nine times in the 
week, thousands went away unable to obtain admission. 
‘When the sacrament was administered early in the morn- 
ing, you might see the streets filled with people going to 
church, with lanthorns in their hands.’ Having collected con- 
siderable sums in aid of certain institutions in Georgia, he 
embarked in 1737. On the voyage, according to the state- 
ment of our biographer, the captain, and at least half the 
crew, became his converts. The discharge of his ministerial 
functions in this first visit to Georgia indicated, that at that 
time, at least, his zeal was tempered by prudence. His plu- 
mage was yet incomplete. Having projected the plan of an 
orphan-house in Georgia, in imitation of that at Halle, he re- 
embarked in 1738 for England. Having once more resumed 
his ministerial labors, he soon found some of the pulpits of 
the establishment shut against him, and was coldly received 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the heads of the clergy. 
Whilst in London a new society was formed, chiefly of the 
old Oxford members, with the addition of about a hundred 
others. He himself describes their meetings, ‘ It was a Pen- 
tecost season indeed. Sometimes whole nights were spent 
in prayer. Often have we been filled as with new wine ; and 
often have I seen them overwhelmed with the Divine Pres- 
ence, and cry out, * Will God, indeed, dweil with man upon 
earth ? How dreadful is this place! &c.’’ Some person at 
this period having asked, ¢ What need of guing abroad—have 
we not Indians enough at home-——if you have a mind to con- 
vert Indians, there are collicrs enough at Kingswood °’°—He 
immediately undertook this mission ; and, finding no place for 
worship suited to his purpose, he here first, in his own strong 
language, took, ¢ like his Lord, a mountain for his pulpit and 
the skies for his sounding board,’ and soon preached to twenty 
thousand people in the open air. There is something touch- 
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ing in the marks by whith he recognized the effect of his ser- 
mons upon the poor colliers. ‘ The first discovery,’ says he, 
‘ of their being affected was to see the white gutters made by 
their tears, which plentifully fell down their black cheeks as 
they came out of their coalpits.” The scene he describes was 
such, perhaps, as might have stimulated to excess a better 
regulated mind than that of Whitefield. ‘ The open firma- 
ment above—the prospect of the adjacent filelds, with the 
sight of thousands and thousands, some in coaches, some on 
horseback, and some in the trees, and at times all affected 
and drenched in tears together, to which sometimes was add- 
ed the solemnity of the evening, was almost too much for, and 
quite overcame me.’ 

From Bristol he went a second time to Wales, thence 
through different cities in the West of England, and at length 
to London. There he proclaimed his intention to preach in 
Moor Fields. The manner of announcing this event to his 
friend is descriptive of the man. ‘¢ To-day my Master, by his 
providence and spirit, compelled me to preach in the church- 
yard at Islington. To morrow I am to repeat that mad trick; 
and on Sunday to go out into Moor Fields. The word of the 
Lord runs and is glorified. People’s hearts seem quite brok- 
en. I preach till I sweat through andthrough.’ The con- 
course of hearers was enormous, and the personal danger of 
the preacher considerable ; but he was not to be daunted. 
Soon after, he transplanted his pulpit to Kennington Com- 
mon, and Blackheath ; and at all these places frequently ad- 
dressed twenty thousand people. He also made another voy- 
age to America, and founded his orphan house in Georgia ; 
having, in his rapid course, planted the standard of methodism 
in several provinces of that country. A curious anecdote is 
recorded in the journal of one of his fellow travellers at this 
period. ‘ Heard of a drinking club that had a negro boy at- 
tending them, who used to mimic people for their diversion. 
The gentlemen bid him mimic Mr. Whitefield, which he was 
very unwilling to do, but they insisted upon it. He stood up 
and said,‘ I speak the truth in Christ—I lie not—unless you 
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repent you will all be damned.’ This unexpected speech 
broke up the club, which has not met since.’ In this expedi- 
tion he preached in churches, meeting-houses, and under the 
only canopy, large enough, perhaps, either for his zeal or his 
ambition, the skies. One letter, written in America, and de- 
scribing the effects of his preaching, says—‘ He preached his 
farewell sermon to twenty-three thousand people. Sucha 
power and presence of God with a preacher I never saw be- 
fore.’ Another says ‘ His head, his heart, his hands seem to 
be full of his Master’s business. Every eye is fixed upon 
him, and every ear chained to him. Most are very much 
affected, and a general seriousness excited. His address, es- 

pecially to the passions, is wonderful.’ In his written journal 

of this expedition, he says ‘ It is 75 days since I arrived. [I 

have been enabled to preach 175 times. I have travelled up- 

wards of 800 miles, and gotten upwards of 700]. for the Geor- 

gian orphans.—Praise the Lord, O my soul ?’ 

On his return to England, 1741, he found his popularity 
much decreased by his letter against the “ Whole (which he 
calls the half) Duty of Man ;” by his attack (wholly unwar- 
rantable) of Archbishop Tillotson ; and by his contest with - 
Mr. Wesley, upon the controverted topic of Calvinism. The 
tens of thousands, who in this wise and somewhat theological 
age; presume to delineate the map of our national religion, 
and to hunt down our heresies for us, are very apt to forget 
that all methodists are not Calvinists ; but most of them im- 
placable foes of Calvinism. Those five points, upon which 
all ages have divided, separated Wesley and Whitefield, and 
it will help our portrait. of the latter to extract part of his ade 
dress to his original master upon this occasion. Having de- 
clared that he ¢ should sink under a dread of his impending 
trials without his Calvinistic supports’—having called the Ar- 
Minianism of Mr. Wesley ‘ dishonoring God,’—* blasphemy,’ 
and so forth, he concludes with the following apostrophe— 
‘ Dear, dear sir O, be not offended ! For Christ’s sake be not 
rash ! Give yourself to reading—study the covenant of grace 
——down with your carnal reasoning! be a little child, and 
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then, instead of pawning your salvation as you have done, in a 
jate hymn book, if the doctrine of universal redemption be not 
true, you will compose a hymn in praise of sovereign, dis- 
tinguishing grace. God knows my heart—I love and honor 
you—znd when I come to judgement will thank you before 
men and angels for what you have, under God, done for my 
soul. There I am persuaded I shall see dear Mr. Wesley 
convinced of election and everlasting love.’ 

His popularity, however, was eclipsed but for a moment. 
The tabernacle was*soon built in Moorfields ; the congrega- 
tion, if possible, increased ; his avowed Calvinism, indeed, as 
he tells us, gave offence to the regular clergy. The Scotch 
Presbytery also condemned his invasion of all the discipline 
and rites behind which they, scarcely less than ourselves, 
have found it necessary to entrench their religion. 

Remainder next month. 








REVIEWm—FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


ee 


THE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 


Unpkenr this title the celebrated D’Israeli has published an 
ingenious work, curious in its researches, agreeable by its 
anecdotes of literary history, and instructive to those unfortu- 
nate persons, who vainly imagine, that the “ enlightened pub- 
fic will reward their industry, or praise their genius.” It ex- 
hibits a melancholy picture of the world’s ingratitude to its 
ablest instructers, most brilliant authors, and largest bene- 
factors ; and, at the same time, describes with minute accu- 
racy, and faithful delineations the miseries of authorship, and 
the maladies of writers. Curious facts are interspersed, and 
moral reflections delight by the elegance of their expression, 
and force conviction upon our minds by their truth. 

The literary reputation of D’Israeli has been long estabr 
lished by his “ Curiosities of Literature,” his Romances, and 
the clegant essays in his “ Literary Miscellanies.” “ The 
Calamities of Authors,” his last work, will yield an additional 
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harvest of pleasure and praise, and have a tendency, in its own 

success, to disprove some of his strongest positions. We hope 
he has pourtrayed with too sombrous a pencil, the lives of 
literary men. He has painted with powerful effect the disap- 
pointments, penury, sufferings, and despair of many authors 
by profession ; but might not the same masterly hand give 
us as many pictures of pleasing success, of self-delight, of 
happy occupation, of innocent wealth, and blissful life, drawn 
from the histories and experience of fortunate writers? Can 
it be true as he tells us, that most authors close their lives in 
apathy or despair, and too many live by means, which few of 
them would not blush to describe ? 

The tendency of this work may be useful to individuals, 
but many a fine genius may be discouraged from literary ef- 
fort, and science lose its most successful yotaries. Yet this 
elegant little treatise in some measure carries its own anti- 
dote. While it tells us, that authors continue poor, and book- 
sellers become opulent ;_ that Milton’s daughter was in want 
and distress, when Tonson, his family and assignees rode in 
their carriagss with the profit of the five-found Epic ;* that 
Ritson, McDonald, Heron, Mc Cormic, and James White, 
Pattisan, Savage, Boyle, Chatterton, Carey, and Eliza Ryves 
died of penury and its attendant miseries ; and Logan and 
others of a broken heart; it also informs us that the publisher 
of Robinson Crusoe got a thousand guineas by it ; that though 
the authors of Burn’s Justice, and Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 
cine got but trifles, those works have produced large annual 
incomes ; that Dr. Johnson got two hundred guineas for his 
Lives of the Poets, and the booksellers got by that work five 
thousand ; and that the copy right of Vyse’s Spelling Book 
sold for two thousand two hundred pounds, and an annuity of 
fifty guineas to the author. 

Probably many other instances might be collected to prove 
that the trade of authorship has not always terminated in bank- 
ruptcy. This book will nevertheless be very useful in point- 
ing out to authors those evils, to which their predecessors 


* Paradise Lost. 
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have been exposed, and the means of avoiding them ; will 
moderate their sanguine hopes ; and by checking extrava- 
gance, may invigorate well directed efforts. His prudence 
is a lesson, which poets will not willingly learn, yet vivid pic- 
tures of the maladies of genius may make impressions, which 
shall curtail their indiscretion. 

There is much scarce literary anecdote in this well written 
volume, and many elegant sketches of biography and charac- 
ter. In the least ornamented parts there is beauty of descrip- 
tion and neatness of narrative. Some specimens follow. 

Concerning the maladies of authors, he thus writes— 

“ The practice of every art subjects the artist to some par- 
ticular inconvenience, usually inflicting some malady on that 
member, which has been overwrought by excess; nature, 
abused, pursues man into his most secret corners, and aveng- 
eshersclf. In the athletic exercises of the ancient Gymnasi- 
um, the pugilists were observed to become lean from their 
hips downwards, while the superior parts of their bodies, which 
they over-exercised, were prodigiously swollen ; on the con- 
trary, the racers were meagre upwards, while their feet ac- 
quired an unnatural dimension. The secret source of life 
seems to be carried forwards to those port; which are mak- 
ing the most continued efforts. 

«“ In all sedentary labors, some particular malady is con- 
tracted by every worker, derived from particular postures of 
the body, and peculiar habits. Thus the weaver, the tailor, 
the painter, and the glass-blower, have all their respective 
maladies. The diamond-cutter, with a furnace before him, 
may.be said almost to live in one ; the slightest air must be 
shut out of the apartment, lest it scatter away the precious 
dust—a breath would ruin him ! 

“ The analogy is obvious—and the author must participate 
in the common fate of all sedentary occupations. But his 
maladies, from the very nature of the delicate organ of think- 
ing, intensely exercised, are more terrible than those of any 
other profession ; they are more complicated, more hidden in 
their causes, and the mysterious union and secret influence of 
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the faculties of the soul over those of the body, are visible, yet 
still incomprehensible ; they frequently produce a perturba. 
tion in the faculties, a state of acute irritability, and many sor- 
rows and infirmities, which are not likely to create much sym- 
pathy from those around the author, who, at a glance, could 
have discovered where the pugilist, or the racer became mea- 
gre, or monstrous—the intellectual malady eludes even the 
tenderness of friendship. 

«“ The more obvious maladies engendered by the life of a 
student, arise from over-study. These have furnished a cu- 
rious volume to Tissot, in his treatise ‘ On the Health of Men 
of Letters,’ a book, however, which chills, and terrifies, more 
than it does good. . 

«“ The unnatural fixed postures, the perpetual activity of 
the mind, and the inaction of the body ; the brain, exhausted 
with assiduous toil, deranging the nerves, vitiating the diges- 
tive powers, disordering its own machinery, and breaking the 
calm of sleep by that previous state of exeitement which 
study throws us into ; are some of the calamities of a studi- 
ous life ; for like the ocean, when its swell is subsiding, the 
waves of the mind too still heave and beat; hence all the 
small feverish symptoms, andthe whole train of hypochon- 
driac affections, as well as some acute ones !” 

Who, unaffected, can read these remarks upon a popular 
author ? 

“ SMOLLETT, gradually perishing in a foreign land, neglect- 
ed by an admiring public, and without fresh resources from 
the booksellers, who were receiving the income of his works 
—threw out his injured feelings in the character of Bramdie ; 
the warm generosity of his temper, but not his genius, seem- 
ed fleeting with his breath. Yet when Smo.iert died, and 
his widow in a foreign land was raising a plain monument 
over his dust, her love, and her piety but ‘ made the little 
less.’ She perished in friendless solitude ! Yet SMotLetr 

dead—soon a monumental column is raised at the place of his 
birth, while the grave of the author seemed to multiply the 
editions of his works. They are indeed grateful feelings in 
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the public at large for a favorite author ; but the awful testi- 
mony of those feelings by its gradual progress, must appear 
beyond the grave! They visit the column consecrated by his 
name, and his features are most loved, most venerated in the 
dust.” 

The following passage may cure many of the intemperance 
of study. 

« A great number of young authors have died of overstudy. 
An intellectual enthusiasm, accompanied by constitutional 
delicacy, has swept half the rising genius of the age. Cu- 
rious calculators have affected to discover the average num- 
ber of infants who die under the age of five years ;—had they 
investigated these of the children of genius, who perish before 
their thirtieth year, we should not be less amazed at this waste 
of man. There are few scenes mere afflicting, nor which 
more deeply engage our sympathy, than that of a youth, glow- 
ing with the devotion of study, and resolute in distinguishing 
his name among his countrymen—while death is stealing on 
him, touching with premature age, before he strikes the last 
blow. ‘The author perishes on the very pages which give 
charm to his existence. The fine taste, and tender melan- 
choly of Heaney, the fervid genius of Henry Kirke 
WHITE, will not easily pass away ; but how many youths as 
noble minded, have not had the fortune of Kirke White to be 
commemorated by genius, and have perished without their 
fame! Henry WuarrTon is a name well known to the stu- 
dent of English literature ; he published Historical Criti- 
cisms of high value ; and he left, as some of the fruits of his 
studies, sixteen volumes of MSS. preserved in the Archiepis- 
copal Library at Lambeth. These great labors were pursu- 
ed with the ardor that only could have produced them ; the 
author had not exceeded his thirtieth year, when he sunk un- 
‘der his continued studies, and perished a martyr to literature. 
Our literary history abounds with instances of the sad effects 
of an over indulgence in study; that agreeable writer, HowE1, 
had nearly lost his life by an excess of this nature, studying 
through long nights in the depth of winter; this severe study 
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occasioned an imposthume in his head ; he was eighteen days 
without sleep, and this illness was attended with many other 
painful symptoms; the eager diligence of BLacuume, pro- 
tracting his studies through the night, broke his health, and 
obliged him to fly to a country retreat. I shall add a re- 
cent instance, which I myself have witnessed : it is that of 
Joun Macopiarmip. He was one of those Scotch students, 
whom the golden fame of Hume and Robertson attracts to the 
metropolis. He mounted the first steps of literary adventure 
with credit ; and passed through the probation of Editor and 
Reviewer, till he strove for more heroic adventures. He 
published some volumes, whose subjects display the aspirine's 
of his genius: ‘ An Enquiry into the Nature of Civil and 
Military Subordination,’ another into ‘ the System of Military 
Defence.’ It was during these labors, I beheld this Enquirer, 
of a tender frame, emaciated, and study-worn, with hollow 
eyes, where the mind dimly shone, like a lamp in a tomb. 
With keen ardor he opened a new plan of biographical poli- 
tics. When, by one who wished the author and his style were 
in better condition, the danger of excess in study were brought 
to his recollection—he smiled, and, with something ofa mys- 
terious air, talked of unalterable confidence in the powers of 
his mind—of the indefinite improvement in our faculties ; 
and although his frame was not athletic, he considered him- 
self capable of trying it to the extremity—his whole life, in- 
deed was one melancholy trial—often the day cheerfully 
passed without its meal, but never without its page. The 
new system of political biography was advancing, when our 
young author felt a paralytic stroke. He afterwards resumed 
his pen, and a second one proved fatal. He lived just to pass 
through the press his ¢ Lives of British Statesmen,’ a splendid 
quarto, whose publication he owed to the generous temper of 
a friend, who, when the author could not readily procure a 
publisher, would not see even the dying author’s last hopes 
disappointed. Some research and reflection are combined in 
this literary and civil history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
VOL. I. 26 
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centuries—but it was written with the blood of the author, for 
Macpiarmip died of overstudy and exhaustion.” 

The following sketch is interesting. 

“ Henry Carey was one of our most popular poets: he, 
indeed, has unluckily met with only dictionary critics, or what 
is as fatal to genius, the cold undistinguished commendation 
of grave men on subjects of humor, wit, and the lighter poet- 
ry. The works of Carey do not appear in any of our great 
collections, where Walsh, Duke, and Yalden, slumber at their 
thrones. 

“ Yet Carey was a true son of the Muses, and the most 
successful writer in our language. He is the author of sey- 
eral little national poems. In early life he successfully bur- 
lesqued the affected versification of Ambrose Phillips, in his 
baby poems; to which he gave the fortunate appellation of 
‘ Namby Pamby,a panegyric on the new versification ;’ a 
term descriptive in sound of these chiming follies, and now 
adopted in the style of criticism. Carey’s ‘ Namby Pamby’ 
was at first considered by Swift as the satirical effusion of 
Pope, and by Pope as the humorous ridicule of Swift. His 
ballad of ¢ Sadly in our Alley’ was more than once commend- 
ed for its nature by Addison, and is sung to this day. Of the 
uational song, * God save the King,’ he was author both of the 
words and music. He was very successful on the stage, and 
wrote admirable burlesques of the Italian Opera, in ‘¢ The 
Dragon of Wantley,’ and the ‘ Dragoness ;? and the mock 
tragedy of ¢ Chrononhotonthologos,’ is not forgotten. Among 
his poems, lie still concealed several original pieces ; those 
which have a political turn are particularly good, for the pol- 
itics of Carry were those ofa poet and a patriot. I refer the 
politician who has any taste for poetry and humor, to‘ The 
Grumbletonians, or the Dogs without Doors, a Fable,’ very 
instructive to those grown-up folks, ‘ The Ins and the Outs.’ 
‘ Carey’s Wish’ is in this class ; and as the purity of election 
remains stil] among the desiderata of every true Briton, a po- 
em on that subject by the patriotic author of our national 
hymn, of ¢ God save the King,’ may be acceptable. 
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“ To the ballad of « Salley in our Alley,’ Carey has prefix- 
ed an argument, so full of nature, that the song may hereafter 
derive an additional interest from its simple origin. The au- 
thor assures the readers, that the popular notion that the sub- 
ject of his ballad had been the noted Sally Salisbury, is per- 
fectly erroneous, he being a stranger to her name, at the time 
the song was composed. 

“ Poor Cargy, the delight of the Muses, and delighting with 
the Muses, experienced all their trials, and all their treacher- 
ies. It had been better for him, as he once sung in‘ The Po- 


et’s Resentment’ to have been sincere while he put the rhymes 
to these lines : 


‘ Far, far away then chase the harlot Muse, 

Nor let her thus thy noon of life abuse ; 

Mix with the common crowd, unheard, unseen, 

And if again thou tempt’st the vulgar praise, 

Mayst thou be crown’d with birch, instead of bays !” 

“ At the time that this poet could neither walk the streets, 
nor be seated at the convivial board, without listening to his 
own songs and his own music—for in truth, the whole nation 
was echoing his verse, and crowded theatres were clapping 
to his wit and humor—while this very man himself, urged by 
his strong humanity, had founded a‘ Fund for decayed Mu- 
siclans, —at this moment was poor Carey himself so broken 
hearted, and his own common comforts so utterly neglected, 
that, in despair, not waiting for nature to relieve him from 
the burthen of existence, he laid violent hands on himself; 
and when found dead, had only a half-penny in his pocket ! 
Such was the fate of the author of some of the most pepular 
pieces in our language ! He left a son, who inherited his © 
misery, and a gleam of his genius.” 7 


eel 


Self-Indulgence, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century, Boston, 
John Eliot, jun. 

ir is not often that we are disposed to undergo the druge- 

ry of reading a modern novel ; and it is still less frequent that 

we are able to accomplish such anenterprise. Anticipating 
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the se/f indulgence of a comfortable nap, we took up the novel 
before us, but to our astonishment found that it afforded nei- 
ther sleep nor slumber to our eyes. It is an interesting story, 
told with much simplicity. The hero.is a modern fashionable 
rake, accustomed to every species of self-indulgence that can 
gratify the sensualist, and a stranger to the luxury of doing 
good, except by chance ; one, who makes inclination the law 
of every action, 
‘ Destroying others, by himself destroyed ;” 

for the gratification of a few short days, entailing despair and 
remorse on himself, destruction and wretchedness on those 
connected with him. 

The tale is interspersed with a variety of moral reflections, 
naturally excited by the circumstances related. The style is 
elegant, the language pure, and the expressions and thoughts 
often unexpectedly brilliant. We select a few of the reflec- 
tions, which, if they do not surprise by their novelty, will in- 
spire delight from their analogy to every one’s feelings, and 
their universal truth. 


«¢ So unjust is the human heart, that when it is engrossed 
by one maste® passion, every circumstance, every being that 
contributes not to the worship of that idol, is irksome to its 
endurance—those only may be called blessed, who, early 
taught to regulate their affections, allow them not that sweet 


delirium of excess, which is so delightful and so fatally dan- 
rerous.” 


“ Those are ill acquainted with the human heart, who think, 
that any thing can compensate for the loss of the affection of 
a husband who is truly beloved. Time indeed mitigates all 


suffering, but it is only by mitigating the force of love, that it 
can lessen its pangs.” 


“ No selfish gratification ever conveys one sensation half 
so exquisite, as the slightest sacrifice we make of our own 
wishes to those of others. It is this which gives us assurance 
we have a soul ; it is this which casts a mental ray of heaven- 
ly comfort oyer the deepest gloom of worldly despair.” 
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“© Lady Donneraile was right in her assertion that her son 
was all elegance ; but his was the elegance of manner, of out- 
ward appearance alone ; and though, like a worthless gem, 
he might take a beautiful and dazzling polish, the inherent 
grossness and poverty of his nature remained. Where shall 
we search for real elegance of mind? Not in the retreat of 
the sage, who consumes the midnight oil in useless science 
and abstract speculations ;—not in the closet of the statesman, 
who, with intense thought and painful anxiety, contemplates 
a system which he must pursue, by means often unjust as they 
are degrading ;—surely not in the breast of the lawyer, the 
whole powers of whose mind are so frequently bent upon 
making ‘ the worse appear the better cause ;’—and least of 
all can we expect to see it in the mere man of fashion, who, 
in order to support his right to this first of characters, must 
necessarily shun all real elegance, carefully avoid the sex 
where he has the most chance of finding it, and devote him- 
self to the brutal pleasures of intoxication, lest, by his estima- 
ble companions, he should fail of being deemed a man of 
spirit.” 

“ In regard to those who are perfectly indifferent to us, 
there is nothing more painful to our natures than to have the 
conviction forced upon us of their unworthiness. Such con- 
viction seems to degrade the being we share in common with 
all mankind ; and it is impossible not to feel, on such occa- 
sions, as if we ourselves were contaminated by the vices, fol- 
lies, and errors of our fellow men: but when the melancholy 
certitude of the degradation of a beloved object is forced 
upon us, who can paint the joyless tenure of existence ?” 

“ The confiding trust with which we abandon our souls to 
the care of another, is the sweetest, because it is one of the 
noblest sensations of which human nature is capable. No 
gift we can make of fortune is equal to this generous boon : 
it is the mine which contains the rich treasures of the heart ; 
its sources are inexhaustible, when it is that of a noble nature, 
and none but a noble nature is capable of making such a gift. 
Not when the sun bursts forth in all its radiance, does it light 
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the material world with greater glory, than does the beam of 
enthusiasm illumine the sphere of intellect, when we feel that 
we have given our whole soul, with all its vital powers to a 
beloved object. What is the being to suffer, who accepts the 
gift, and then contemns it? If the mass of mankind pass over 
the crime as being in the scale of venial errors, there is a tri- 
bunal, before which a very different sentence will be passed. 
And better will it be for such an one, at that time, to have 
suffered all the pangs they once inflicted, than those which, 
in their turn, ¢hey will endure.” 

We could go on with our selections, but—let these suffice. 














ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


te ee 


SICILIAN REVENGE AND SICILIAN HONOR. 

A German officer, who served as aid-de-camp to the prince 
ef Hesse Philipsthal at Gaeta, in Sicily, and lastly in Calabria, 
where he was taken prisoner by the French, published, a few 
years since, on his return to his native country, an account of 
his campaigns, or rather of his adventures. From this work 
are extracted the two following anecdotes, illustrative of the 
manner, of the Sicilians : 

The governor of Girgenti having conceived a vehement 
passion for a young country girl, who every market day pass- 
ed under his windows, sent to offer her the most brilliant pro- 
posals, which she rejected ; he spoke to her himself, but with 
no better success. Enraged at this refusal, he directed some 
of his creatures to waylay her: she was seized and brought 
to him: after a long search, the father, a respectable 
old man, discovered the villain who had robbed him of 
his child. He instantly repaired to Girgenti, and sent word 
to the governor, that he had information of the utmost import- 
ance to communicate. He was admitted to his pressnce, and 
asked permission to speak to him without witnesses. When 
they were alone, he addressed him in these words: “ You 
have my daughter ; restore her to me this moment, or you 
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shall die by my hand.” The governor gave a loud shriek ; 
the old man aimed a blow at him with a stiletto, which, being 
parried in part, inflicted but a slight wound. The attendants 
hastened to their master’s aid ; the peasant was apprehended, 
and befere he was removed, the governor signed before his 
face the order for his execution. The very same evening 
the unhappy father suffered on the gallows. His still more 
wretched daughter, hearing at once of the attempt and mis- 
erable fate of her father, expired in an agony of grief and de- 
spair. The intelligence of this tragic catastrophe soon 
reached the hamlet where the old man had left his three sons. 
These youths, equally robust and courageous, bound them- , 
selves by an oath at the foot of the altar, to revenge their fa- 
ther and sister, or to perish. They flew to Girgenti, and in 
vain endeavored to gain access to the governor, who was kept 
at home by his wound; neither did they return till they learn- 
ed that their enemy was to go on a certain day to the cathe- 
dral, to be present at some great solemnity. At the time ap- 
pointed, the three brothers, armed with guns like mountain- 
hunters coming to sell their game, entered the city, and plac- 
ed themselves on the watch before the residence of the g0v- 
ernor. The latter soon made his appearance. One of the 
young peasants advanced, and presenting his piece, cried, 
«‘ Die, thou executioner of our father! Die, assassin of our 
sister !” He instantly fired, and the governor fell dead on the 
spot. ‘ We will serve in the same manner every one who 
shall attempt to oppose our passage,” exclaimed the two oth- 
ers, placing themselves on either side of their eldest brother, 
with their pieces ready to fire. The by-standers, seized with 
consternation, remained motionless, and before the proper 
authorities could issue the necessary orders for the pursuit 
of these young men, they had reached a place of safety. In 
that part of the country where they reside, they may flatter 
themselves with the hope of everlasting impunity. 

The second of these anecdotes is not less characteristic. 

A wealthy merchant, from the interior of the island, had 
heen to Palermo, where he had transacted a good deal of busi- 
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ness. Before his departure for his home, as he would have 
the mountains to cross, he thought it prudent to take all pos- 
sible precautions for his security. He therefore repaired, ac- 
cording to the usual custom, to the well known agent of a 
band of robbers, to insure his property. He was asked the 
amount that he had about him ;_ he opened both his pocket- 
book and his girdle, which contained a considerable sum as 
well in paper as in specie. The agent referred to his table, 
and the merchant paid agreeably to the fixed rate of insur- 
ance. He set out accompanied with a trusty person, who 
was sent to him, and who engaged to bear him harmless. 
The first day nothing particular happened, but the next morn- 
ing, in the passage of a narrow defile, two rebbers presented 
themselves, and required the merchant to give up whatever 
he had about him. His guide addressed them, and repre- 
sented to his comrades that the traveller had paid the regular 
dues for insurance, and even shewed them the passport which 
he had received from the agent to the band. The robbers, 
who were half drunk, would listen to no expostulations ; they 
pointed their stilettoes against the breast of the traveller, who 
recommended himself to the protection of his conductor. But 
what was his despair, when he saw him join the other two, and 
threaten him with death if he delayed to satisfy them! He 
therefore loosed his girdle ; the guide took it, opened it, and 
turned out its contents upon the ground. The robbers stoop- 
ed to pick up the money ; the guide flew to them while thus 
employed, and blew out the brains of both with his pistols. 
The traveller, who shook in every limb, knew not whether 
he ought to hope or fear. Take up your money,” said the 
bandit ; “ these wretches disgraced their profession, but I 
have punished them for it. What would become of our in- 
surance-office if travellers could no longer rely on our word ?” 
The rest of the journcy was performed without molestation, 
and the robber, having attended the merchant in safety to his 
home, requested him to give all possible publicity to his ad- 
venture, for the encouragement of trade. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


« The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
eall ; steal ! a fico for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


etinemesiin: diate 





A neat thought. 


THERE are some moments in existence which comprise 
the power of years, as thousands of roses are compressed into 
a few drops of their essence. 


Measure of life. 

There are hours of our existence, which memory treas- 
ures, and keeps apart from the vulgar current of time ; these 
are the very essence of our being, and it is by them we may in 
fact compute the measure of our life,—the rest is vegetation. 


The happy Villager. 


In this hospitable cell, 

Love, and Truth, and Virtue dwell, 
And, with aspect, wild and free, 
The graceful nymph, Simplicity. 
Hail, ye liberal graces, hail : 
Natives all of Arden vale ; 

For with Peace and Virtue there, 
Lives the happy villager : 

There the golden smiles of Morn 
Brighter every field adorn ; 
There the sun’s declining ray 
Fairer paints the parting day ; 
There the wood-lark louder sings, 
Zephyr moves on softer wings, 
Groves in greener honors rise, 
Purer azure spreads the skies ; 
There the fountains clearer flow, 
Flowers in brighter beauty blow : 
For with Peace and Virtue there, 
Lives the happy villager. 
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Sir John Suckling 


Wrote several plays in the reign of Charles I. He copied 
fiature in all his writings. He once wrote a ballad on occa- 
sion of a wedding, which gives a good idea of manners at the 
beginning of the 17th century. These two verses are admir- 
able— 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison, 
Who sees them is undone 3 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katharine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar’d to that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly : 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July. . 
Simplicity. 

Porpora, a celebrated musician, was requested by an abbey 
of monks to hear their organist, whose abilities they extolled | 
very highly. ¢ He is a very skilful man,’ said the prior ; «a 
good man, full of charity and evangelical simplicity.” ¢ As 
for his simplicity,’ answered Porpora, ¢ I could not help ob- 
serving it, for his left hand knows not what his right hand 
doth.’ 


Female Fortitude. 


It is a passive state of suffering which is most difficult to 
endure, and which it is gentrally the fate of women to expe- 
rience. It is but too commonly their lot to be deceived into a 
belief, that, as they are the gentler sex, so ought they to be 
the weakest. Alas! it is far otherwise. The soldier, cov- 
ered with the wounds of glory—the mariner, warring with 
the elements—the sage, consuming his strength with the 
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midnight oil—or the bigot, wearing life away with fanatical 
zeal in false devotion—require not the unshrinking firmness, 
the never-failing patience, the unbending fortitude, which is 
expected from almost every woman. 

There is something in unmerited praise, which, to a heart 
not whoily callous, is more cuttingly severe, than the keen- 
est reproof. 

It is not in the first moments of joy or sorrow that we 
know the extent of our bliss or of our pain. Great grief stu- 
pifies, and great joys intoxicate. Nor is it till time has arous- 
ed us from the first, and sobered us from the effects of the 
latter, that we justly appreciate our sum of happiness or mis- 
ery. Dre Moor. 








ETYMOLOGICAL NOVELTIES. 


a 
Heigh-ho £ 
A COCKNEY corruption, by the addition of the two aspirates. 
The feeling that produces this ejaculation must be well known 
to all our brother scribblers and to too many of our readers. 
When we think of our troublesome creditors—and when do 
we not what idea rushes upon our minds? Alas, J owe ! 
Mercury. 
This insidious deity, always studying to ingratiate himself 
with those he meant to cheat or dupe, was dubbed by the oth- 


er gods a mere curry. 
Goal. 


The name of this building is sadly tantalizing to its unfort- 
unate inhabitants ; for while it seems to say to them go-ail, 
its bolts, and bars, and turnkeys oblige them to stay-all. 

Gazette. 

This is a species of newspaper, containing information, 

which all are extremely anxious to gaze at. 
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THOUGHTS ON CONVERSATION. 
[Translated from the French, for the Polyanthos. } 


I 


Ir any thing can be more foolish or ridiculous, than to be 
always speaking wed/ of ourselves, it is to be always speaking 
ill of ourselves. 

If all great talkers are tiresome, and even disgusting, what 
must be a great talker of himself ! 

Frenchmen, in conversation, will frequently all talk at once, 
and in the noise they make, do not understand each other ;— 
the English say not a word,—which amounts to neariy the 
same thing. 

Conversation is never more pleasing to us, than when it is 
with those, who possess not quite so much wit as ourselves. 

A man of wit, is silent among fools, as a rich man refuses 
alms to a beggar :—he has no change. 

How enviable is that man, who can relish the conversation 
of men of wit, and endure that of fools ! 

Socrates, being silent in company, was requested to join in 
the conversation. He replied, “ what I know, would be im- 
proper here ;—and what would be proper here, of that I am 
ignorant.” 

We ought neither to speak as we write, nor to write as we 
speak. The one would appear too stiff ;—the other too neg- 
ligent. The phrase, he talks like a book, was ne doubt first 
spoken in a good sense ; it can now be only used as an ex- 
pression of ridicule. | 

Some one, who was reproached with always talking of him- 


self, replied, that it was because he found no other person who 
spoke so well of him. 








A PUN. 

Ar a late fashionable assembly in one of our southern cit- 
ies, a gentleman was asked which of the ladies present he 
thought the most beautiful. He replied, ‘ Why really, mad- 
am, they are all very beautiful ; but I think that Miss ——, 
{pcinting to one who was dressed in the extreme of the fash- 
10D) ialily ouwtstrifs them all. 
a 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SAMIR me 


Mr. Epriror, 

The following Lines were written by a boy of fifteen. 
They were inspired by hearing a beautiful young lady de- 
scribe a journey through piathless forests, in the course of 
which she crossed the rapids of the St. Lawrence in an In- 
dian canoe and stofifed at the cabins of the savages ; and 
by immediately afterwards listening to her impassioned read- 
ing of the * Lady of the Lake,’ ORLANDO. 


Ox, could I weave the wizard rhyme 
Like Highland Bard of Eastern clime, 
Whose magic verse ’tis thine to roll, 
Enchantress ! on the raptur’d soul ! 
Anna ! thy graces should inspire 

The lay of an immortal lyre, 

And every winning charm in thee 

Should wake the soul of minstrelsy '[—~ 
Locn Karrine’s wave of burnish’d gleam 
Should yield to Lawrence’ lucid stream ; 
And Clansman bold of Alpine band 

To Savage of Canadian land ; 

The woody Trosach’s darksome glen 

To forests far from haunts of men, 
Where the hoarse torrent spends its force 
In the broad river’s rapid course. 


But Jet me pause. Her wit’s bright dart 
Will teach the poet to his smart, . 
That her attractions do not lie 
Entirely in her matchless eye, ” 
Nor in her sweet, expressive face, 
Nor in her unaffected grace ; ~ 
But that her form contains a mind 
Enrich’d, exalted, and refin’d. 
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Then spare the bard, whose youthful heart, 
Stranger to flattery and to art, 
Thus trembling strikes the choral shell— 
And now, ‘ Enchantress ! Fare thee well?” 


DO Gp 


THE WRECK. 


Now sprung each sailor from his death like sleep, 
By Boreas, sweeping o’er the briny deep— 

Loud rag’d his fury—fierce his tempests rise, 

And echoing thunders shake the ambient skies. 
Th’ affrighted sea-boy, trembling, views afar 

The wild commotion and the watry war, 

Thinks on his friends, and parents, left behind, 
Sighs to the breeze, and looks on death resign’d. 
The day declines, and night with sable wings 
Redoubled danger to the vessel brings ; 

The lightning’s flash illumes the distant shore, 
And shews the haven they shall see no more. 

“ Breakers a-head !” the watchful sailor -calls, 
The dreadful word the stoutest heart appals. 

The furious surge the tott’ring mast o’erthrows, 
Whilst by the board the main and mizzen goes ; 
Masts, spars, and timbers, strew the shatter’d deck 
And the once gallant vessel is a wreck, 

Lash’d to the shrouds, with death on ev’ry side, 
The sea-boy’s shriek the furious winds deride ; 
No tender parent to assuage his grief, 

No messmate near toyield a kind relief ; 

He quits the wreck whilst briny mountains rise, 
And in despair the hapless sea-boy dies. 

Whilst distant thunders sound his parting knoll 
The murm’ring breeze shall hush to rest his soul ; 
Poor wandring sea-boy, all thy perils sleep, 

And peace awaits thee in the faithless deep. W. S. 


Boston, Jan. 16, 1813. 
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TO MATILDA. 

Was it only the form of sweet friendship I prest, Mi 
Was that kiss my Matilda the last ? bei 
Must I banish for ever that form from my breast, | 

With the hours of delight that are past ? 


Did you know how sincere is the friendship I feel, 
Did your heart glow with fervor like mine, 
You would feel ev’ry pang that now guides my appeal, 
And smile mid forgiveness divine ! W. S. 
——2 +e 
CURRAN’S REPARTEE. 
CuRRAN, a name to Erin dear, 
And Norsury, the judge severe, 
Together were at dinner placed, 
Where Irish beef the table graced. 
My lord with curious eye observed it, 
Then called to Curran, as he carved it, 
“ If yonder dish (you sit close by it) 
Contain hung beef, I think I'll try it.” 
Curran replied, with ready tongue, 
If TRIED by you, twill sure be HUNG.” 
—- 

LORD KELLIE’S REPARTEE. 
WuHeEn KELLIE, thoughtless, young, and vain, 
Followed in Dissipation’s train, 

My lady gave him this advice— 
«“ Dear son, leave women, cards, and dice ; 
Daily on vegetables dine, 
And water drink, instead of wine.” 
“ What,” he replied, “ is this indeed your wish, 
That I eat like a beast,—drink like a fish 2” 


ee eee 


EPIGRAM. 
Lo one, who changed his name from Incu to Linen. 
You say, good sir, your name is Linch ; 
Excuse me—but I know ’tis Inch. 
To you applies the proverb well— 
“ Give but an Inch, you take an 2.” 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
Woston Cheatre. 
Dec. 28. The Roman Father—1 ekeli. 
30. The Jealous Wife—How to die for Love. 
Jan. 1. Isabeila(1)—-Blue Devils—American Tars.(2) 
4. Hamlet(3)—Turnpike Gate. 


(1) Mrs. Whitlock closed her engagement for the season, in the char- 
acter of Isabella, which is a masterpiece of excellence in the delineation 
of grief, terror, and despair. Her first scene with Count Baldwin was 
powerfully pathetic, After the fatal marriage with Villeroy, her perform- 
ance throughout was full of energy and feeling. The expression of con- 
tending passions, raised by the assurance that Biron lived, was as fine as 
can easily be imagined. 

(2) This contemptible production of nobody-knows-who, has been 
several times repeated, as a trap to catch sailors. Such stage-loyalty may 
sound very well in England, coming from the mouths of “ his majesty’s 
servanis,” but here, it is reallytoomuch. The dialogue is more nauseous 
than a dose of ipecacuanha; and if repeated again, we hope the audience 
will be frnisned by the managers with acids and astringents, gratis. 

(3) bt would lead to a discussion, more curious perhaps than useful, to 
enquire, ia what respects the tragedy of Hamlet is entitled to the popu- 
Is: 5 it seems to have always enjoyed. It is not a little paradoxical, that 
tle same gigantic intellect which conceived such sublimity of language 
and sentiment, should have given his hero no claim to the respect of pos- 
terity ; for notwithstanding all the arguments of Mr Malone, and some 
other commentators, to justify the conduct of prince Hamlet, it is not dis- 
coverable by any act of his, that he has the smallest pretension to the 
title of hero ; but though ‘ prompied to his revenge by he:ven and hell,’ 
ani having by stratagem made ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ that his uncle 
was guilty of the murder of his father, yet he still remains * pigeon- 
livered, and ‘ lacks gall to make oppression bitter.’ 

The reputation of Mr. Holman as an actor, a scholar, and an author, 
having preceded his appearance, the theatre was filled at an early hour to 
witness his personation of the character of Hamlet. It 1s not unfrequent 
that fame outruns real merit, and excites expectations which only meet 
with disappointment. In speaking of Mr. Holman’s Hamlet, it would 
gratify our feelings to leave out all comparisons; but we cannot so soon 
forget what we have seen, and memory is busy about our old friend Mr, 
Cooper, to whom most others are so very inferior, that to name them 
together were to comparc * Hyperion to a satvr.’ 
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There is a deference due to the opinions of one who has made it the 
study of his life to elucidate and explain the meaning, and to embody 
the conceptions of a dramatic author ; and it is no less true, that there 
is often a difference paid to the decisions of a London audience, to which 
they have no claim. We are told in the newspapers that Mr. Holman 
once very successfully contended with Mr. Kemble for the ‘ chair of Ros- 
cius,’ and that Mr. Kemble looked upon him as a formidable rival The 
truth of this is not doubted ; but it convinces us that much of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s fame is undeserved ; aad that the desires of the London audiences 
are very moderate. In truth, we begin to suspect that prejudice and 
ignorance have a much greater share in bestowing such unqualified ap- 
probation on London actors, and such implicit faith in the decisions of 
London critics, than either wisdom or discernment. And we do‘ most 
powerfully.and potently believe,’ and hold it right + that it be so set 
down,’ that the principal characters of the drama are represented by the 
stationary companies of our American theatres, with as much truth to 
nature and critical knowledge of the aurhor, as they are at this moment 
in London. The wandering stars which occasionally visit us, (though some 
are indeed of the first magnitude !) have beams that dazzle by their bright- 
ness the eye of the careless beholder, but are contemplated with less de- 
light than the uniform twinkling of the fixed stars of our own hemisphere. 

We proceed ‘o notice what we observed of novelty or beauty in Mr. 
Holman’s Hamlet ; the spots we !eave to be recorded by those who have 
more leisure and inclination for the labor. 

His delivery of the following was very fine— 

* Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio— 
My father,—methinks I see my father. 
Hor. Where, my lord ? 
Ham. \n my mind’s eye, Horatio ;— 
during the whole of which his eye was intently turned toward heaven, 

In the scene immediately after his interview with the Ghost, his manner 
was novel, and his reading superior to that of any other Hamlet we have 
witnessed— : 

‘ There’s ne’er a villain living in all Denmark— 
was uttered in a tone and manner that indicated an intention of telling 
‘ any thing but to the purpose, when suddenly recollecting the villany 
of his uncle, he broke off, and, with looks of determined vengeance on 
the usurper, pronounced 

‘ But he’s an arrant knave.’ 
Mr. Holman is much to he commended for refo1 ming the usual practice 
of turning to ridicule the scene with Ophelia, by going off at the stage 
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6. Provoked Husband.(4)—The Shipwreck. 
8. Venice Preserved(5)—No Song no Supper. 


doors at the end of each sentence—a practice which he‘ honor’d in the 
breach.’ 

Another point in which his performance was both new and elegant, 
was his manner of giving the directions to the player king. ‘ Let your 
own discretion be your tutor,’ was accompanied with an act of obeisance, 
which at once conveyed a compliment to the understanding of the player, 
and gave a proof of his own courtliness and good breeding. 

(4) The comedy of the Provoked Husband introduced Miss Holman on 
our boards, in the character of Lady Townly. She is the daughter of Mr, 
Holman, noticed in the preceding page. She appeared somewhat em- 
barrassed on her first entrance. Her action and delivery, though intelli- 
gent and becoming, were not distinguished by that animation and spright- 
jiness which mark the character of the volatile and high-spirited Lady 
Townly. In the last scene, however, she was very successful. Her ex- 
pressions of repentance were chaste and forcible. She was greeted with 
very distinguished applause by the audience. 

Mr. Holman displayed the finished gentleman in Lord Townly. In eve- 
ry word, look, and action, was discoverable the dignity of deportment, 
which characterises the true nobleman, and distinguishes him from the 
nwishroom pretender to superiority from birth and affluence, 

Mr. Dickenson has a perfect conception of the character of Sir Franci: 
Wronghead, and no one can act it better. We only wish he had a little 
better knack at the provincial dialect. Mr. Entwisle stands unrivalled 
in Yorkshiremen—and speaks the dialect as if it were his mother tongue. 
He was perfectly at home in ‘fobn Moody. Squire Richard, by Mr. Spiller, 
and Miss Fenny, by Mrs. Young, were played with a large portion of hu- 
mor. We’ see no reason why Miss Fenny does not speak the Yorkshire 
dialect as well as her brother. 

(5) It would have been much to the credit of Mr. Holman as a trage- 
dian, and still more to the profit of the managers, if the immoral and ob- 
scene tragedy of Venice Preserved, had been permitted to slumber in the 
library through the season. Respect for the audience, which is usually 
composed of persons of both sexes, should forever prevent the perform- 
ance of it, till some of its gross impurities are purged away. 

The only object of commendation, presented this evening, was the Bei- 
videra of Miss Holman, which was irresistibly affecting. ‘To speak in 

very high terms of Mr. Holman’s ‘faffier, would be flattery ; and to be 
silent on Mr, Waring’s Pierre and Mr. Drake’s Renault, is tender mercy 
indeed. 
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11. Fair Penitent(6)—Midnight Hour. 

13. Wonder—Modern Antiques. 

15. Othelio—Fortune’s Frolic. | 

18. Provoked Husband(7)—Plot and Countcrplot. 
20. Earl of Essex—Perouse. 


(6) There are perhaps no plays exhibited undet more disadvantageous 
circumstances, than those which are brought forward to display the abili- 
ties of a celebrated performer. However brilliant may be the talents 
which support the principal character, the play goes off heavily when the 
subordinate parts are studied at short notice, (or rather not studied at all 
ior want of time.) It would be injustice to examine with the eye of 
criticism, the efforts of an actor, who in order that the public may be 
gratified with the exhibition of a star, undertakes a part, which perhaps 
he had never before read, which he never expects to play again, and 
which he is sometimes compelled to appear in without the customary 
advantage of a rehearsal. Thus the members of the regular company 
appear only as reflectors to make the talents of an itinerant shine with 
redoubled splendor. These considerations induce us to withhold strict- 
ures on some of the performances of the present month, that might other- 
wise be made with equity. 

In the Fair Penitent, notwithstanding the accuracy and sweetness with 
which Mr. Holman delivered the melodious verse of Rowe, the tenderness 
with which he expressed his friendship, the firmness with which he 
reproved the guilty fair one, and the spirit with which hé resented the 
insults of Lotbario ; the illusion of the scene was impaired by the dresses, 
which were, injudiciously, of modern fashion. We should as soon expect 
to see Macbeth or King Richard in a great-coat with six capes and a belt, as 
Horatioin amodern military uniform, with a chapeau de bras. under his arm, 
Mr. Dickenson’s wardrobe was rifled of the coat and smal] clothes of old 
Solus, to furnish forth the * good Sciolto /” 

(7) Much as we admired the gentlemanly appearance and dignified 
deportment of Mr. Hoiman on his first performance of Lord Towznly, our 
respect for his talents was increased by the repetition. His acting in the 
last scene of the play, when resolved to part from his wife, was inimita- 
bly fine. We were gazing at Miss Holman, in the early part of the 
play, and calmly enjoying the gratification which her increased spright- 
liness and gaiety in Lady Townly imparted, when our reverie was in- 
terrupted by a gentleman’s asking what kept her gown from falling off. 
Our nerves instantly took the alarm, and we could not again look upon 
her without trembling lest we should behold the faial consequences of 
wearing a gown without sleeves. 
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Much Ado about Nothing(8)—Of Age To-morrow. 

Honey Moon—The Suitan. 

Alexander the Great-——Forty Thieves. 

Provoked Husband—Tom Thumb—American 
Tars. ) 


(8) Shakespeare’s Much 4do about Nothing, has always been admired for 
the enchanting sprightliness of the characters of Benedick and Beatrice ; 
and perhaps not less for the natural humor of the clowns, Dogberry and 


Verges. 


These characters were filled by Mr and Miss Holman, Mr. Dick- 


enson and Mr. Entwisle ; and the style in which they were acted would 


most certainly disprove one of Benedick’s assertions, all this is no charm for 
the taoth-ach, 


I 


Cheatre, Albany. 


On Monday evening, Jan. 18, the new Theatre, a building which adds 
an Ornament to this city, and reflects credit on all concerned in the estab- 


lishment, was opened under the management of Mr. Jonn Bernarp, [re- 
cently of the Boston theatre.]| The following ADDRESS, written by §. 
SoutTuwick, Esq. was delivered by Mr. Southey. 


IN early Greece, the Tragic Muse first strung 


Her infant harp, and deeds of glory sung ; 


Lur’d to her hallow’d fane Apolio’s throng : 


Charm’d with her voice, enchanted with her song :. 


Her /Eschylus illum’d his classic page, 


And pour’d its beauties on the rising stage ; 


Euripides arous’d the warm desires, 


Which holy freedom’s kindling breath inspires ; 


Made tyrants tremble, bid the slave be free, 
And blest the clime with love and liberty. 


And there her laughing sister sought her bowers, 


On light socks tripping, crown’d with rosy flowers, 


Grac’d by the scenic art, the Muses’ flame, 

And sacred held to Freedom, Love and Fame. 
But ere the Drama reach’d its height sublime, 
Whence flow majestic down the lJapse of time, 
Pruth, Justice, Candor’s pure, unsullied streams, 


And when sad Melpomene’s tears would flow, 
Sweet Thalia smil’d, and check’d the rising woe ; 
‘The wond’ring age the heaven-born sisters hail’d, 
And Genius o’er her bigot foes prevail’d. 


Rome next their sad, their pleasing presence knew, 


Where many a splendid temple rose to view, 
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Virtue’s mild light, and Glory’s brighter beams, 

The Goth, the Vandal came, with barb’rous rage, 

To scatter darkness o’er th’ historic page, 

With Ruin’s torch to guide their fierce career, 

And desolation rising in their rear : 

Fair Science from her throne of light was hurl’d, 

And a long night of folly curs’d the world. 
AcaIin behold the Sun of Science shine, 

To bless the nations with its beams divine : 

On Avon’s banks, in Britain’s favor’d isle, 

At Shakspeare’s birth the wond’ring Muses smile ; 

The swans of Avon warble strains of joy, 

Each tuneful sister claims the rosy boy, 

In holy rapture dwells upon his charms, 

And clasps him in her love-delighted arms. 

In stern Eliza’s reign, this wond’rous birth 

Of bright ey’d Fancy, blest the adoring earth : 

Britannia hail’d the herald of her fame, 

His brows encircled with alambent flame, 

By Genius lit, who claim’d him for her own, 

And proudly plac’d him on her azure throne, 

Thence through the dismal night of Gothic gloom, 

His keen eye pierc’d the shades of Greece and Rome ; 

Beheld in Timon’s generous despair, 

What fiend-like forms the mask of friendship wear ! 

Made Czsar bleed afresh at Pompey’s shrine, 

And Brutus tremble at the wrath divine : 

To Romeo’s love, and Juliet’s constant flame, 

Gave the sweet odors of undying fame, 

Taught faithful hearts this sacred truth to know, 

If Heaven is love, that love is Heaven below : 

And backward glancing, shew’d, to England’s shame, 

How bloody Richard stain’d her rising fame ; 

Saw fetter’d Clarence visit ocean’s caves, 

In dreams of woe, and clasp beneath the waves 

The horrid forms that pointed to his doom— 

The shroud, the gory axe, and yawning tomb ! 

On fallen Wolsey shed the beams of peace, 

Bid, with his griefs, his wild ambition cease, 

Taught him his God as truly to adore, 

As he had vainly worship’d man before ! 

Whene’er his wand he wav’d, there rose to view, 

The magic scenes his fancy only knew ; 
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*T was his, with forms unknown, to grace the stage, 
And charm, like Aschylus, a wond’ring age : 
But who can paint his glories as they shine ? 
The hand, that does it truly, is divine ! : 
Tuus, like the sun, that, bursting through the storm, 
Bids the dark mist no more the sky deform, 
Britannia saw the Drama rise refin’d, 
The glowing birth of Shakspeare’s mighty mind ! 
Till, lur’d by fame, her later worthies shone, 
And snatch’d from glory’s brows, to deck their own, 
Unfading wreaths of brilliant ever-green ; 
Yet not so bright as Avon’s rosy Queen 
Has shed around her sweet bard’s honor’d tomb, 
There in eternal beauty still to bloom, 
And from their dewy leaves each morn to shed 
The tears of fragrance o’er his hallow’d bed. 
Turee ages saw the Drama’s light sublime, 
Shed its mild influence o’er Britannia’s clime, 
When from wild wastes, dark streams and gloomy floods, 
Columbia rose amid the Netal gods, | 
Whom nations claim, the guardians of their cause, 
Their sacred rights, and liberties, and laws ; 
She tow’ring rose, and bade the old world view 
Bright scenes of beauty rising in the new : 
From Orient climes receiv’d their arts divine, 
The Tragic, Comic Muse, the sacred Nine ; 
Whate’er was good and useful, just and fair, 
She wisely chose, and left the worthless there. 
Anp lo! where Hudson’s wave majestic glides 
O’er fair Albania’s plains in vernal tides ; 
Prais’d be the gen’rcus flame that warms their hearts, 
Whose bounty flows to aid the rising arts ; 
This modest Temple, sacred to thy name, 
Apollo! father of poetic flame ! 
Rises in decent dignity and pride, 
To genius, wit, taste, eloquence, allied ;. 
And Beauty’s charms—for here shall Beauty bring, 
The choicest flowers that deck her rosy spring. 
Thus shall propitious stars reward our toil, 
For know, the cause that’s grac’d by Beauty’s smile, 
Has sacred Truth for its exalted aim— 
And truth approving—who shall dare to blame ! 
Bur ere my Muse, great Cooxe ! her flight has stay’d, 
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Shall she not rev’rence thy departed shade ! 
Thou Star of Tragic fame ! whose rising beam 
Gilded the fluent wave of Liffey’s stream, 
‘Then spread its light to Albion’s classic shore, 
That Garrick’s shade might wonder and adore ! 
Till proud, exulting in the M1LLioNn’s smile, 
It spurn’d the limits of Britannia’s isle ! 
Wide o’er th’ Atlantic pour’d its orient blaze; 
And made Columbia mourn its parting rays ! 
Thus like the stem that decks its native soil, 
Emblem of Beauty’s bloom and Mercy’s smile, 
The shamrock ever-green—three climes did share 
The LivinGc LicuT oF Erin’s Traeic Star ! 
Oh! Cooke! great, good and generous was thy aim, 
And unborn ages shall embalm thy name ! 
“ Thy frailties, buried with thy bones,” no more 
Thy foes rejoice in, or thy foes deplore, 
While the great virtues Heaven to thee did give, 
In mem’ry’s fond, adoring eye shall live. 
Where’er the Tragic Muse shall chance to stray, 
Thy shade, belov’d companion of her way, 
Shall still attend, and light the holy tear, 
To grace the virgin’s, matron’s, hero’s bier. 
AND now, ye gen’rous, ye expecting throng, 
To this fair fane by fancy borne along ; 
Ye critics keen, well skill’d in verbal wars, - 
Wit’s brilliant spirits—Beauty’s brightest stars ! 
Lawyers, who scorn to plead a villain’s cause ; 
Merchants, Mechanics, rul’d by honor’s laws ; 
Soldiers, whose valor burns with steady flame, 
Ardent to heal your country’s wounded fame ; 
Ye whom no danger, fear, or * doubt” appals, 
To shun the battle’s blaze when glory calls ; 
Brave tars, whose lightning gilds old ocean’s caves, 
Whose thunder calms the roaring of his waves, 
Whose blazing venyeance, on the stormy deep, 
Makes proud Britannia her lost laurels weep, 
Snatches, to grace Columbia’s rising name, 
Old Neptune’s trident, and old England’s fame ! 
Ye who at Hamilton’s lamented name, 
Feel more than sympathy’s congenial flame 
Your Clinton’s loss in filial sorrow mourn, 
And hallow with your tears the hero’s urn ; 
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In glory’s visions who delight to rove, 

Beside the sainted Shade of Vernon’s grove ! 
Decaturs, Wools, Van Renss‘lers, born to save, 

In fields of blood. or on the bloody ware, 

The trophies your unmorta! fathers won, 
Bunker's pure glory—Monmouth’s proud renown ! 
Whose deeds the Nereids of the deep shail sing, 
When o’er the mountain waves their echoes ring, 
Or down in coral caves they meet to mourn, 

The brave who ne'er shall to their friends return ; 
Who first on Niagara’s hoary flood, 

Where gallant Nelson pour’d his patriot blood, 

2d gen’rous Cuyiler, urg’d by war’s alarms, 


Ee 


Flew to expire in bright-ey’d glory’s arms— 
Amd Bellona’s flame, sublimely bore 
Columbia's eagie to the hostile shore ; 

rch’d him in thunder on the rampant wail, 
T° exuk—to weep—at Brock’s untimely fall ! 
Ye good, brave, cheerful, witty, wise and gay, 
Choice volunteers, where Thalia leads the way, 
Gr where Melpomene extends her arms, 
And wins ve with her sad, celestial charms— 
Ye fmends of worth, from youth to rev’rend age, 
Whose presence smiles upon our Infant Stage, 
One wish this grateful heart would fain disclose, 
“Tis sweet— tis sad—it falters as its Sows : 
Wath scenes as bright as blissful Eden's bowers 
May guardian angels crown your fleeting hours— 


Pore be your joys as Vesta’s sacred flame, 


The joys of Friendship, Freedom. Love, and Fame! 
And when your lamp of life, no longer bright, 
On fate’s dark ocean sheds its glim’ring light, 


Whea the last respiration seals your doom, 


Mizy love, may giory light ye to the tomb ! 





Correspondence. 


Those of our patrons, who subscribed for the former series of the Poly- 


ecoermt of this oaak by distant colecrbers. we ee thentron to 


ne comcatons of pu! blication, printed on the last page of the cover. 
length of our Theatrical Review has excluded the usual Mon: ly 
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Captive by Mr. Entwisle. 
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Written by James Ellison, Esq. and sung in his new play 
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new play of the American Captive by Mr. Entwisle. 
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The fearless tar, with mindserene, As toss’d upon his lab’ring 
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| sail, And safely rides along the gale. 





His duty is from sea to sea, 

Through liquid tracks to roll ; 
To shun each iron-bounded Zee, 

A birth to give each shoal: 
To steer his barque with skilful hand, 
Through billows ply from land to land 
Tull safe in port from dire alarms, 
He moors within his Susan’s arms ! 
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Ye LanpsMeEvy, like your s 

Each selfish thought fo1 
UNITED rally *neath your 

And brave the storms t 
From civil broils and disc 
’Tis PARTY wrecks a natic 
Like MEssMaTEs join in | 
YOURSELVES protect—yot 





, like your sea-beat tars, 
thought forego ; 

neath your stars, 

he storms that blow : 

ils and discord cease, 

‘ecks a nations freace ; 

res join in Unron’s band, 
yrotect—your NaTive Lanp. 


From wasting care and sorrow free, 
Preserv’d from dangers past, 

He dauntless mounts life’s boist’rous sea, 
And stems life’s roughest blast : 

Though tempests gather round his head, 

Now shipwreck’d—now a Carrive led, 

This cheering thought is ever nigh,— 

Jack’s Pitot lives enthroned on high. 
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